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ABSTBACI 

The public library is part of a large and complex 
network of institutions vhich provide non traditional, continuing 
education to adults. Attempts have been made to ally these 
institutions in a single coordinated approach to community-based 
education, the ideal being a «»communiversity"--a federation of all 
the educational and cultural forces of a community to serve all age 
levels. The public library has a long tradition of informal adult 
education, based on three differenct conceptions of its service role: 
(1) the full spectrum viev, vhich holds that the library should 
provide a full range of educational services; (2) the elitist view, 
which would concentrate service on the educated population; (3) and 
the activist view, which feels that the public library should take 
the initiative for the improvement of the community or its residents. 
From these three conceptions many modes of educational service have 
been devised. The key problem of the public library as an educational 
institution is that many librarians, and most citizens, do not 
realize that it is a center of learning. Librarians, through 
improvement of their own programs and more active collaboration with 
other institutions, can alter this picture. (SL) 
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A library is not a laboratory, a schoolroom, or a lecture 
platform - it is a library; and the librarian is not a research 
wo-'ker, a social worker, a teacher, or a public speaker - he is 
a librarian. To be sure, he may at one time or another assume 
anv- one of these roles, but he is not then, in the true sense, 
acting as a librarian. . . . The unique function for which the 
library profciision has assumed responsibility, the true essence 
of librarianship, if you will, is the maximization of the effec- 
tive use of graphic records for any purpose that contributes to 
the dignity', beauty, and strength of human endeavor. As all the 
activities of society come to depend to an ever-increasing extent 
upon all fort.!^ of i;ccondary communication, and particularly upon 
gr.tphic records, the library profession must interact ever more 
closely with a diverse variety of those individuals and groups 
of which society is composed. Only through a clear and constant 
recognition of his own unique responsibility can the librarian 
hope to maintain the unity, the integi'ity, and the effectiveness 
of his services. 
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The Network of Adult Education 

The public library is part of a large and complex network 
of providers of non-traditional education. The nature of this 
network can as yet be only dimly seen since the separate parts 
so dominate the whole that inter-connections often appear 
temporary, invisible, non-existent, or even mutugtlly repellant. 
Libraries, universities, community colleges, sch6ols, industry, 
organized labor, government, voluntary associations, museums, 
proprietary schools, and many other institutions have their 
independent programs but enough bridges have been thrown across 
the chasms which separate them so that interactive frameworks 
are beginning to appear. 

Such frameworks have been designed to achieve many pur- 
poses and motives but their sponsors are centrally concerned 
with the idea of basic, continuing, or recurrent education 
throughout the life span. This conception, in its broadest 
form, includes not only infancy, childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood, but also the influences exerted by pre-birth factors 
such as genetic coding. This paper will not deal, however, 
except incidentally, either with heredity or with that immense 
and chaotic cluster of institutions and activities by which the 
newborn are brought to physiological and social maturity. The 
scope instead is limited to the organized and purposeful learning 



which occurs in adulthood, the time of life which begins when 
the full responsibilities of citizenship are assumed and when 
the individual has left the structured life of formal schooling. 
The beginninR-point of adulthood cannot be precisely identified 
but ordinarily it falls in the period from the eighteenth to 
the twenty -f ifth year of life. The ending-point may be abrupt 
and signalized by death; or it may be gradual as senescence over- 
ruiH«*s the c.ip.icity to I earn. 

Tho (r.-iiiiowurl. cH' re I at I t>fishi ps ainoru' institutions is 
osM'iitially d i T I t'tfnt in luat.dr 1 1 y , tlio lonv.est and socially the 
most important period of human existence, from that which prevails 
in childhood and youth. In tho earlier years, age-graded schools, 
colleges, and universities are the dominan: formal ways of pro- 
viding education. Other organized instructional agencies, though 
numerous and often powerful, occupy secondary and sometimes 
satellite roles; in many places, they may not oven exist. But 
none of the social institutions which offer learning to adulfs 
dominates the iield. I fi many of them such service is administered 
as a partial, even peripheral, s* i»ment of their total task. 
Therel'ore the objectives and the procedures of collaboration are 
manifold and constantly changing, but the very nature of the 
parallel existence of these institutions means that they cannot 
achieve their fullest potential unless they fit their varied 
resources together harmoniously in the education of adults. 

This paper therefore varies the customary procedure of 
concentrating first upon a single agency, in this case the public 
library, and then moving .outward to survey its work with its 



collaborators. Instead the outlines of the emerging network of 
non- traditional adult education will be examined and then a 
close and detailed scrutiny wMl be Riven to that central node 
of inter-connections with ot- institutions which the library 
must inevitably become. 

t f 

The Grand Design of Non-Traditional Hducation 

The term "non- tradi t ional education" has become a symbol 
signifying far more than its component words suggest. It does 
not imply a rejection of past practices but an active effort to 
put into effect the best of new practices. It was first given 
currency by the Commission on .Von-Tradit ional Study whose mem- 
bers, in the words of their Chairman, Samuel B. Gould, "seemed 
to scMise the areas of education around which our interests 
centered." lie went on to say, "This community of concern was 
a mysterious light in Ihc darkness, yet not at all mysterious 
in retrospect" and defined the term "non- tradi tional" as "more 
an attitude than a system." Ife continued: 

This attitude puts the student first and the institution 
second, concentrates more on the former's need than the 
latter's convenience, encourages diversity of individual 
opportunity rather than uniform prescription, and deem- 
phasizes time, space, and even course requirements in favor 
of competence and, where applicable, performance. It has 
concern for the learner of any age and circumstance, for 
the degree aspirant as well as the person who finds suffi- 
cient reward in onrichinK life through constant, periodic, 
or occasional study.* 

^Samuel 1^. Could, "Preface" in Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study, D iversity by Design , s.in Francisco: .Jossey- Bass , 1973. xv 



Even us the Commission on Non-Traditional Study was under- 
taking its own deliberations* other individuals and groups were 
reaching the same general conclu.sion. The presidents of the 
University of Notre Dame, the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
and Michigan State University joined in concluding, after lengthy, 
separate inquiries, that "The center of educational gravity in 
society is shifting away from educational institutions toward 
informal learning, continuing education outside of school in the 
community, and sell -learning without formal structures or con- 
ventional teachers."^ The Organisation for Economic and Co- 
operative Development is undertaking studios of what it calls 
"recurrent education," and tiie Unesco Institute of Education in 
Hamburg, Germany, is attempting to assess various strategies of 
lifelong education. Neither of these latter efforts has yet 
been !)rouf»ht into fruitful c«»njtiiict ion with practice in the 
United States but it scens likely that some coherent interaction 
will eventually occur. 

Of all the many studies, the one which dwells most fully 
and profoundly with the matters considered in this present paper 
is the so-called "Paure report,"- in which, on behalf of Unesco, 
seven of the world's leading educator-statesmen, using their 
own wisdom as well as memoranda from more than seventy- five 
specialists in education, designed a master plan for education 
throughout the world during the balance of the twentieth century. 

^Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C, Paul A. Miller, and Clifton 
R. Wharton, .)r.. Patterns' for Lifelong Learning , San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1975. xi 

^Edgar Faurc and others. Learning *o Be , Paris: Unesco; 
and London: Henry flarap, 1972. 



The entire structure of this massive design is built on twonty* 
one principles. Some of the mo-Jt relevant ones in the present 
connection are: 

1. Hvery individual must be in a position to keep learning 
throughout his life. The idea of lifelong education is the 
keystone of the learning society. . . . 

2. The dimensions of living experience must be restored to 
education by redistributing teaching in space and time. . . . 

3. Education should he dispensed and acquired through a 
multiplicity of means. The important thing is not the path 
an individual has followed, but what he has learned or 
acquired. . . . 

4. An overall open education system helps learners to move 
within it, h«>th horizontally and vertically, and widens the 
range of choice available to them. . . . 

10. Hxpansion of higher education should lead to broad 
development of many institutions capable of meeting more 
and more individual and community needs. . . . 

12. The normal culmination of the educational process is 
adult education. . . . 

14. The new educational ethos makes the individual the 
master and creator of his own cultural progress. Self- 
learning, especially assisted sel f- 1 earning, has irre- 
placeable value in any educational system. . . . 

17. The teaching profession will not be in a position to 
fulfil its role in the future unless it is given, and 
develops itself, a structure better adapted to modern 
educational systems. . . , 

18. One of the essential tasks for educators at present is 
to change the mentalities and qualifications inherent in 
all professions; thus they should be the first to be ready 
to rethink and change the criteria and basic situation of 
the teaching profession, in which the joh of educating and 
stimulating students is steadily superseding that of simply 
giving instruction. . . . 

ly. Teaching, contrary to traditional ideas and practice, 
shouLi adapt itself to tlie learner; the learner should not 
have to bow to pre-established rules for teaching.^ 
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These ten principles and the eleven others advanced by the 
Faure commission suggest or reinlorcc the importance of such non- 
school institutions as the public library. The individual is put 
at the heart of the process, precisely where the library puts 
him. Teaching is distributed in time and space» not concentrated 
in the regular periods of instruction of schools and colleges. 
Learning takes place not merely in class-rooms and other group 
settings but by a great variety of means. Students do not 
necessarily move programmatically up a ladder but in many direc- 
tions, both horizontally and vertically, as seems best to them. 
Higher education no longer remains the sole province of the 
university or the univcrs ity- I ikt* institution and its scope 
broadens out to include much new content. The mjjor period of 
lite is adulthood, not childhood, and it is in adulthood that the 
educational process should be most frequently found. The indi- 
vidual sometimes directs his own education but he often needs 
assistance in doing so. The teaching professions must adapt 
themselves to these new ideas or they cannot survive; in par- 
ticular they must consider their primary task to be education 
and stimulation, not instruction. Most profoundly of all, 
however important the institution may be, the learner must 
remain paramount. 

Within the framework of this conception, public librarians 
(like many of their colleagues in other kinds of institutions) 
are as fully and completely to be considered educators as are 
school teachers and university professors and must acquire both 
the capacity and the confidence which enables them to carry out 
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their proper role in the emerging loaxnins society. Furthermore 
vill educators, whatever their employing institution may be, 
must learn to work in faniliar association with one another. 

The new era of collaborative effort can exist most richly 
in highly developed societies because of the breadth and depth 
of their resources but a nation should not pass through a stage 
of separatist development of institutions before building the 
integrated network which can provide for a full-scale education. 
This point has been frequently made by those who have studied the 
institutions of the developing nations, but the Faure commission 
has brought the idea together into a world-wide compass. At 
the end of a pasage dealing with the growth of schools, the com- 
mission notes; 

To have a complete view of the glol^al situation In education, 
wo must add to the school u^'owth indicated above the increase 
in Innumerable out -of- school activities. These comprise 
I'dJicat iona I radio and television broadcasts (public or 
private), adult literacy pro«rammes, people's univr » s ities , 
correspondence courses, a multiplicity of cultural activities 
study circles, etc. To these may he added diverse educa- 
tional activities on the vocational level, mainly in the 
industrialized countries: apprenticeship programmes, workers 
promotion courses, advanced training and conversion courses, 
management training schemes and seminars, etc. And media 
available or potentially available for educational purposes, 
in the broad sense of the term, are by no means limited to 
strictly defined educational activities and methods. These 
also include: the press (7,980 daily newspapers of general 
interest, with a total printing of 350 million papers, plus 
615 million copies of periodicals); books (487,000 titles 
published in 1968); libraries {798,297 national, public, 
school, university and specialized establishments) containing 
some 5,000 million volumes; 14,374 museums, visited by 
hundreds of millions of people annually; 674 million radio 
sots, receiving programmes from li^,850 transmitting stations, 
and about 250 million television receivers picking up 13,140 
stations; and films distributed to a net* ork comprising some 
252,000 cinemas. 1 



Ibid . , p, 37, ^2 
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Even these massive figures leave out of account many programs of 
great size, including: the work of government departments dealing 
with agriculture* health, welfare, defense and other functions; 
the education carried out by churches and other religious prac- 
tices and structures; and the personality- forming processes of 
acculturation which are present in every society in the operation 
of its rites and rituals. 

1 I I 

The Definitions Allied to Adult Liducation 

As has already been noled, this paper deals only with 
education during auulthood, a period of life whose beginning is 
hard to establish but in which the individual has become 
personally and socially responsible for his actions. Of the 
definitions of adult education and its allied phrases, there is 
no iMid, hjit , sjjKi' .t funnal y. t .« t iMiien I is desirable here, the term 
will l>t' u;.iul vriv bi<»;ullv I i> ''\y,n\\y thv pioii'ss by whii'h miMi 
and wt>?nen (jiIdho, in {.'.roups, vv in i iist i tut ional settings) seek 
to improve themselves or their society by increasing their skill, 
their knowledge, or their sensitiveness; or any process by which 
individuals, groups, or institutions try to help men and women 
to improve themselves in these ways.^ 

^This definition has been slightly adapted from one developed 
by the present author for use in his book, The Peslgn of Education 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972. 229 
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Within the broad term, there fall several subordinate 
expressions, somewhat overlapping uut clear enough in their 
central conceptions to be used with some precision. "Basic 
education" has to do with the conveying of fundamental skills, 
knowledge, and competency, either generally so far as the root 
capacities of literacy are concerned or specifically so far as 
the elementary knowledge in a single discipline or career line 
is conveyed. Thus an individual can initiate the study of 
algebra or of law in the adult years; for him, they are essen- 
tially basic education. "Continuing education" is concerned with 
advancing some knowledge, skill, or sensitiveness for which the 
foundation has already been established in childhood or adulthood. 
Thus anybody who knows the fundamentals of an art, a science, or 
a profession may engage in continuing education to maintain or 
advance his basic capacities. The term also usually imples a 
fairly regular and systematic effort of this sort. "Intermittent 
education" implies a periodic or occasional concentration upon 
study during which intensive learning is undertaken, thereby 
interrupting the flow of customary existence. The idea of the 
professorial sabbatical year is inherently one of intermittent 
learning as was the "quinquennial brain-dusting" which Sir 
William Osier advocated for workers in the professions.^ These 
three terms supplement one another. An engineer may engage in a 
basic study of the fine arts by taking a survey course, in con- 
tinuing education by reading journals, attending courses and 

^villiam Oslor, A oquin imi tas London: Lewis, 1906. 4 34-35 

i4 
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conferences, and otherwise keeping abreast of his field, and in 
intermittent education by periodically devoting his time to 
intensive study of some body of knowledge. 

The term "extension" is often used in three different 
senses: as public relations for an "establ ished" program what- 
ever it may be, as one or more activities which carry such 
"established" services to new clienteles, or as a synonym for 
new forms of education. A lengthy discussion of the term as 
applied to public libraries is given by Harold Jolliffe, who 
then uses it in all three ways to categorize and describe 
services established in various countries but chiefly in the 
United Kingdom.^ The term will not be used in this paper, partly 
because of the variability of current usage but chiefly because 
an effort is here made to assess the total adult educational 
function of the public library which includes both "established" 
and novel aspects of its work. 

Ultimately, perhaps, a lifelong design for education will 
emerge, much as the "educational ladder" has taken shape in the 
schooling of children and youth. Several particular designs 
have been rather carefully worked out in specific professions, 
especially those whose relatively closed nature means that a plan 
can be effectively accomplished. The best example may perhaps 
be found in the military officer corps, and particularly in the 
Air Force, where a systematic alternation between duty assignments 

^Harold Jolliffe, Public Library Extension Activities Second 
Edition. London: The Library Association, 1968. This book is 
an excellent and practical "how -to -do -it" manual, with countless 
specific suggestions about matters which those who gaze only on 
the cosmic picture are likely to ignore. 
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and education occurs, first basically and then both continuously 
and intermittently. Scholars, both individually and collectively, 
are now beginning to build a broader design to encompass all of 
life, but their efforts are not yet far enough along to be 
useful so far as this paper is concerned. 

IV 

The Major Forms of Co-ordination 

In the far distance glitters the dream of a wholly co- 
ordinated approacli to community -based education, each institution 
performing its own functions but harmonizing its work with those 
of all other organizations. To such an ideal state of being, 
Samuel B. Gould gave the name "communiversity building on an 
older meaning of the word "university" as including the entire 
structure of formal public and private institutions. (The term 
is now used in this sense in this country only by the University 
of the State of New York.) "The university of the future," Gould 
predicted, "will be a loose federation of all the educational 
and cultural forces of a community - at every age level. It will 
be a coordinated educational entity serving a single, fairly 
large community or a single, compact region." In its ultimate 
expression, this institution 

will integrate all the community's resources to the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic needs of its people. It will offer 
a greater hope to all minority groups than they can look 
to within present structures. It is bound to cause some 
sort of teaching or educational and cultural involvement 
from nea-ly everyone as both a learner or a preceptor. It 
will offer presently lacking strength to the community's 

o 
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cultural agencies, because tlicy will be part of the regular 

pattern of education and will, therefore, be more wilUnelv 
supported. ^ *^ ^ 

Since in any presently conceivable American social order, 
the communiversity is not likely to be created by a piece of 
legislation or an administrative fiat, a gradual approach is 
essential. At least throe major strategies appear possible: 
consolidation, collaboration, and the creation of new co-ordinating 
mechanisms. 

Consolidation . - The consoli d;ition cf agencies in a commu- 
nity - particularly the puhlic aiul tlie school libraries - is so 
obvious and, to its proponents, so clear-cut a way to increase 
efficiency and reduce cost th.it the idea seems to rise spontane- 
ously again and again. In a number of situations, it has been 
put into practice and the consequences in the past have usually 
led experienced public librarians to shudder at the thought. 
The literature is full of papers uhich parallel the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a schcmo. The number and power, of. the 
latter (as well as horror storios derived from experience) lead 
many public I ihratv authorities ti> tho conclusion that the idea of 
consolidation has been tried and found wanting. ^ 

But as the idea of the communiversity comes closer to 
reality, and as the era of almost-unplanned expansion draws to 
a close, new voices are raised among both librarians and educators 

^Samuel B. Gould, Today's Academic Condition New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. gO-PZT"" 

2For a compilation of papers and abstracts on this topic, 
see Public Libraries and School Libraries , a mimeographed publi- 
cation issued by the Kitcliener (Canada) Public Library Board. 
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asking why consolidation of structure antl service cannot be a 
feasible alternative to present provisions. A conference spon- 
sored jointly by the American Library Association and the National 
rducation association included a number of hard-hitting comments 
on the point. ^ The issue was succinctly stated by J. Lloyd Trump 
in a series of rhetorical questions: 

As schools and libraries get closer together in function as' 
educational agencies, why are they still separate? If they 
are to he both alike, why do we waste time and money on 
separate schools and libraries? Separately trained personnel? 
Separate hoards and taxing bodies? Where does one stop, and 
the other begin? Who owns 4:30 P.M.? Who owns Saturday? 
Sunday? Who owns .fuly? 

In the conference, many reports, anecdotes, and proposals were 
given, including an account of a program in Olney, Texas, 
entitled "Merger without Jeopardy." While countless reserva- 
tions were made, distinctions drawn, and differences expressed, 
the conferees made formril recommendations that a number of 
alternative plans for consolidation or very close co-ordination 
sfiould be undertaken and evaluated. Within the context of the 
discussion, it was clear th«it some people were centering their 
attention on services to children and young people, but others, 
probai»Iy the majority, recognized that co-ordination would 
involve the full range of services of the library to the total 
population. 

Lollaborat ion. - In modern American society, the instruments 
and institutions of adult education still have such distinct 
separate entities that the investigator must search to find ways 



^ ^ j J-.ifflj'L"" i t y L i b r a ry So rv 1 ce . edited by Guv Carrison. 
thu.i)'.o: Ajnorii'an Uibrary Association, 19 73. 
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by which their services arc gradually being woven together. The 
patterns are variable as to both time and place and most of them 
have still not achieved the stability of established administra- 
tive controls or of firm financing. But many evidences may be 
found of a movement toward communi versi ty . A university extension 
division collaborates with the evening programs of nearby commu: 
nity colleges and public schools. Industrial and labor union 
training departments collaborate with technical institutes, 
though ordinarily on separate programs. The armed forces have 
entered into vigorous collaboration with educational institutions 
both at home and abroad, wherever American service men are 
stationed around the world. The objectives, like the procedures, 
of these forms of collaboration are multitudinous but they all 
express a common desire to i'it var ied resources together har- 
moniously in the service of education. 

Collaboration takes three major forms: the multi-latoral, 
the bi-lateral, and the unilateral. In multi-lateral programs, 
a number of institutions of similar or diverse forms work together 
usually in the service of a defined community or a specified 
clientele. Thus all of the adult educational institutions in a 
town may collaborate in a complex program of service to the 
general community. Similarly, a university, a hospital system, 
and several professional societies may offer continuing education 
to physicians. In such cases, the desij'n is likely to be complex 
since highly varied and constantly changing institutions seek 
ways to mesh services of a divergent structure and purpose. In 
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a bi-latoral program - where » for example, a museum and a volun- 
tary association work together - the purposes and techniques may 
resemble those of multi-lateral co-ordination, but the two insti- 
tutions confront each other directly. In unilateral collabora- 
tion, a single institution - such as a governmental health 
agency - may work continuously or sporadically with many other 
organizations and associations, accepting the responsibility for 
initiating and maintaining the relationship. 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain the growth of 
such forms of collaboration as have occurred. Some explanations 
rest on the advanced schooling of the population itr.elf- and 
consequently its greater awareness of the importance of educa- 
tion, its capacity to undertake learning, and its familiarity 
with the various instruments and methods of study and instruc- 
tion. A second group of explanations rests on the growing 
maturity and sophistication of the institutions themselves and 
particularly upon their employment of highly trained educators 
of adults and the use of continuing professional education for 
present staff members. By the end of 1973, at least 1,405 
persons had secured doctorates in adult education in American 
and Canadian universities. The number of people with masters' 
degrees in this field, though uncounted, is also substantial. 
Most persons with advanced training are administrators, program 
specialists, and other animateurs (as the French call them) who 
are familiar with the complexities of their multi-purpose, 
multi-mt^-.hod field. The third group of explanations is based 
upon a heightened feeling in qyr society that duplication of 
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resources anJ gaps of service should not be allowed tc exist if 
a remedy for them can be found, a feeling which is powerfully 
reinforced by financing authorities, either governmental or 
private. 

A.ll three forms of collaboration, even among institutions 
of the same sort, are hard to plan and maintain. liven when 
substantial advances occur, they are often followed by retreats 
particularly when the creative figures who originate a plan 
retire, depart, or are transferred, or when the special funds 
which financed the venture arc all spent. In the past, collabo- 
ration has sometimes been undertaken for comprehensive purposes, 
often with complete plans and vast hopes, but it could not be 
said that any such ventures have been successful. The community 
adult education council has been tried for the last fifty years 
in an endless variety of pattern> but while it survives in some 
places, no successful formula has yet been found to make it 
thrive. Collaboration has also l^cen tried for highly specific 
purposes - such as public relations, the joint sponsorship of 
programs, or the mutual facilitation of activities ~ and here 
success has sometimes been more evident and lasting than in the 
case of comprehensive all-community endeavors. But candor compels 
the statement that despite ceaseless effort, few wholly successful 
and enduring examples of collaboration can be cited. 

This deficiency is made all the more striking when adult 
education is compared with social welfare or the emerging patterns 
of health care. No social worker would believe that the best 
possible pattern of community or^'.-'n? i sation has yet been achieved 
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and experts on the Jelivery of health services are even more 
caustic about accomplishments in their own field. Yet it cannot 
be denied that both fields - and particularly welfare - have 
co-ordinating councils, special referral services, widespread 
involvement in interactive programs, and advanced systems of 
funding. To be sure, the three functions are so differently 
organized that comparisons must be limited. Collaboration in 
adult education must rise out of the inherent nature of the 
field itself and not through borrowing. Nonetheless, the 
relatively greater succ- of both social welfare and health 
cure in this respect highlights the fact that education still 
h;is a very long way to go before it reaches anything that might 
be called a commun i vers i ty . 

Creation of New Mechanisms .- In the past, often by the 
exercise of unilateral collaboration, a single agency has tried 
to bring about a greater co-ordination of effort in the field. 
The literature of the community college stresses the broad 
guidance function of that institution and that of the public 
library emphasizes that it should be the source of communications 
materials and program-planning expertise for all other agencies. 

Since the end of World War II, there has been a substantial 
growth of wholly new programs and services which bridge the gap 
between or among agencies. The General Hducational Development 
test has been administered under both military and civilian 
auspices and is now accepted by all fifty state educational 
authorities as providing the basis for eivher a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, thus knitting together the efforts 
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of thousands of institutions to serve millions of students. In 
higher education, the Col lege -Level lixaniinat ion Program and the 
College Proficiency Uxamination Program have had a similar effect, 
and the Educational Testing Service initiated in 1974 a rigorous 
study of new devices to assess the educational impact of 
experience. The American Council on Education, through its 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Hxperience assigned college- 
level credit for military courses and now wi':h a new name. 
Commission on Educational Credit, will perform the same service 
for othyr governmental agencies, and for industries and other 
private bodies. 

The new median isms go far heyoud the assessment of credit, 
however. A consortium of cducatiDnnl inst i ciitions has created 
The Central New Vork Regional Learning Servico which is an inde- 
pendent counseling center where adults who seek education can be 
guided to the agency which can best serve them and then act as 
intermediary between that, adult and that agency. New patterns of 
awarding degrees and certificates have been devised, most of 
which fit together credentials of different sorts derived from 
many different institutions; some of these patterns are offered 
by existing agencies but some of them have required the creation 
of tiew org.in i r..it ttnis. 

Later in t"nis paper, the influence of some of these new 
co-ordinating mechanisms will be described, particularly as they 
influence the public library, but several general observations 
about them may be appropriate here. Most of them have dealt with 
the credit-granting, degree- or certificate-winning sector of 
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adult education, though they will undoubtedly broaden out in 
scope. They have all had concrete and specific programs of 
action, calling for expertise and requiring a special staff 
which possesses it. Most of them have been national, state, or 
roftional in character not restricted to a community. The 
creat ivoness and inventiveness required to formulate them have 
been little short of astounding and there is no sign of abate- 
ment; every day brings new mechanisms and plans. And, finally 
and perhaps most significantly, most of the new ventures are not 
yet based upon sound and continuous sources of funding. They 
must still win their way to success by the brilliance of their 
accompl ishment. 



Tht' Houls of the Public Library as an 
L"_"gJH 7^qc>nt .sponsor ot; Adult l^d uc^jTon 

The public library enters the emerging world of the commu- 
niversity with its own distinguished history of non- traditional 
adult education which is sometimes not given its proper recog- 
nition precisely because it is so broad and so familiar. In truth, 
public library leaders can say with justice that many of the 
ideas which other agencies find novel and promising are precisely 
those which have for so long characterized their own practices. 
But a new day is undeniably hero and it has brought with it 
unfamiliar interpretations of the past and unexpected innovations 
concerning procedures. 



In fhe balance of this paper, attention will bo focussed 
squarely upon the library itself rather than upon the emerging 
communivorsity of which it will be a part. Attention will first 
be turned to the major purposes which have been presented in the 
past century and a half and then to the closely allied topic of 
the modes of service which spring not only from the library's 
history but also from its newer efforts to provide non-traditional 
adult education. 

It is sometimes s.-.id that the public library does not have 
any central guiding purpose. If it only had one (or so the 
argument runs) the entire institution would be transformed 
because its staff members would have a sense of common identity 
and an unerring guide to specific policies and procedures. The 
most frequently {jiioted statemiMit of this point of view is that 
of i:dward C, Ban fie Id: 

The public library has more users and more money today than 
ever before, hut it lacks a purpose. It is trying to do some 
things that it prol>ably cannot do, and it is doing others 
that It probably ought not to do. At the same time, it is 
neglecting what may be its real opportunities. What the 
library needs is first, a purpose that is both in accord 
with the realities of present-day city life. . .and second, 
a program that is imaginative Iv designed to carry its 
purpose into effect.* 

This observation is particularly interesting because, by noting 

that the library is "probably" cotnnfitting sins of commission and 

omission, it seems to i:,.ply that Hanfleld has some idea about 

what the purpose should be but will not tell his readers what 

I 

Idward C. HanCieM, "Nceiloih A I'uhlic Purpose" in The 

Public {.ihrary and the City , t-ditid hv Ralph W. L'onant. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: M. {. T. Press, 1965. 103 

^5 
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it is. Why not? As the following pagos abundantly demonstrate, 
other people have not hesitated to do so. 

The most straightforward and obvious view of the policy of 
the public library is that it should be readily available to 
everyone in the community, regardless of his or her personal 
characteristics, who wants to take advantage of its services. 
Most people take this ultimate and simple viewpoint for granted, 
limiting it only by a few common-sense restrictions such as denial 
of service to people whose intent is hostile or destructive or 
who seek material which library policy holds to be personally or 
socially dangerous or beyond the financial resources available. 
The concept of openness of access to virtually everyone with 
freedom of choice to the individual or the group to build a 
pcrsunally-dcsi rod program of reading is the central policy of 
the public library and all other approaches take for granted and 
build upon this solid foundation. 

When the concept of positive 1 ibrary- initiated education 
is introduced, however, choices must be made as to what major 
emphases are to supplement the central policy. Ever since the 
provision of public libraries became a topic of discussion in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, ideas have been put forward 
which still remain lively topics for discussion. In this paper, 
the almost limitless views arc grouped into three clusters. At 
one pole of opinion are the people who believe that the public 
library has, as its natural clientele, the citizens who are 
well-versed in the arts of communication; the staff of the 
institution should therefore bend its best efforts to serve such 
ERIC b 
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people. At the other pole are activists who define some special 
need or sector of society which is not ordinarily favored by ac- 
cess to 1 ibrary service; usually a new program must be designed 
and maintained to suit the needs of the neglected. Probably most 
librarians and shapers of library policy occupy a ful 1 -spectrum 
position, hoping '.o design a variety of programs to suit many 
needs and reaching out from the center as far as possible toward 
both poles. 

Amons those who bellevt- in oach of these three major con- 
ceptions, certain more specific views arc represented; they will- 
be indicated in the following pai;os. Thus the full -spectrum 
conception is composed of those who hold the classic view and 
those who hold the rediscovery view. The elitist conception is 
made up of those who are of the opinion that the library was 
deliberately designed to serve this group and those who believe 
that matters just worked out that way. The actix st conception 
is composed of at least four distinguishable views which overlap 
somewhat hut each of which has a distinct core of meaning which 
dcl'ines it. 

The full-spectrum conceptio n.- Those who hold this con- 
ception of library-sponsored adult education might well have as 
their motto either "service to all" or "something for everybody." 
A modern library dominated by this idea would have all -community 
gatherings, would have points of service available everywhere in 
its area, would have a stroni; pui^lic relations program, and 
would have a wcl I -worked-out conception of its sub-clienteles, 
paying due attention to each one. 



The classical view . - For some librarians and policy-makers, 
the full -spectrum conception represents the accepted dream of the 
public library as being the instrument by which lifelong learning 
services are provided to all those who have acquired study skills 
and a basic fund of knowledge. In the books by Sidney H. Ditzion^ 
and Robert Ellis Lee, emphasis is placed again and again upon 
the primacy of the education of adults as the foundation stone of 
the American public library. Lee points out that other responsi- 
bilities - such as rocrcation and children's services - were 
developed subsquently, thereby turning the library into a multi- 
functional agency but that in its beginning, its purpose was 
purely adult educational. Both he and Ditzion reinforce this 
point with many quotations. One of these is the preamble to 
the 1851 Massachusetts Library Law. While this preamble did not 
appear in the final version of the statute, perhaps because its 
Ideas scumud obvious, it is an excellent statement of the breadth 
.iiul lilu'rality oi' thv point of view which led to the establishment 
of public library systems: • 

Whereas, a universal diffusion of knowledge among the people 
must be highly conducive to the preservation of their 
freedom, a greater equalization of social advantages, their 
industrial success, and their physical, intellectual and 
moral advancement and elevation: and 



Sidney Ditzion. A rsenals of a Democratic Culture . Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1&47. — — . 
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Robert Ellis Lee. Continuing Education for Adults through 

the American Public Library, i»^;>-i964 . Chicago: American 

library Association, 1966. 



Whereas, it is requisite to such a diffusion of knowledge, 
that while sufficient means of a good early education shall 
be furnished to all" the children in the Common Schools, 
ample and increasing sources of useful and interesting 
information should be provided for the whole people in the 
subsequent and much more capable and valuable periods of 
life: and 

Whereas, there is no way in which this can be done so 
effectively, conveniently and economically as by the 
formation of Public Libraries, in the several cities and 
towns of this Commonwealth, for the use and benefit of all 
their respective inhabitants:^ 

The legislation then proceeded to spell out its specifics in 

accordance with these lofty principles. As Ditzion and Lee 

make clear from many Dthor quotations, the policy-makers of that 

period were essentially in harmony with the ideals of the preamble. 

The classic view of the public library was further enhanced 

by the benefactions of Andrew Carnegie, whose vivid and dramatic 

gifts brought public libraries to many American communities. 

Carnegie's father had organized a library circle among his 

fellow weavers in Dunfermline, Scotland, and the resulting 

collection of hooks had become the town's first circulating 

library. Later, after the Carnegie Tamily had migrated to 

rittsburgh and Andrew was employed as a young telegrapher, he, 

along with other working boys, was given the opportunity to borrow 

books from the library of a Colonel Anderson of Allegheny. Later 

Andrew wrote "it was when reveling in the treasures which he 

opened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to me, that 

other poor boys might receive opportunities similar to those for 

which we were indebted to that nolUe man." Carnegie fulfilled 

this resolution so well that eventually ho gave more than forty 
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million dollars for the construction of 1,679 public library 
buildings in 1,412 American conununities . Meanwhile he shrewdly 
assured himself of continuing support by negotiating only with 
the chief local elected officials, by requiring the community 
to provide a site, and by insisting on the pledge that at least 
ten per cent of the amount contributed by Carnegie be provided 
annually to maintain the library.^ 

In recent years, Andrl Maurois has been a powerful spokes- 
man of the classic view. In a sense, he goes beyond his prede- 
cessors in establishing the primacy of the public library. "I 
would go so far as to say, he observes, italicizing his comment, 
" that education is but a key to open the doors of libraries . 

The Re-discovery View .- Paralleling the classical view of 
the full -spectrum conception is another opinion which holds that 
^vhi!c perhaps people in the past had an ideal of the public library 
as an instrument of adult education, they did so only in general 
terms or as the expected and obvious outcome of improved facilities 
and activities. Now, however, the re-discoverer points out, a 
new dynamism is being manifested. Librarians are being awakened 
to novel responsibilities, opportunities, and challenges. Such 
is the rhetoric in the early days of a re-discovery episode. The 
enthusiasm thus expressed may subsequently ebb away, but it can 
he translated into an enduring program in which the library is 

i> u- ^T^o^^'acts in this paragraph are all drawn from: George S. 
B^ibinski, Carnegie Libraries Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, I9bv. 

-Andre Maurois, "Of books and Libraries," The Unesco 
Courier , 14 (May, 19bl), 6 



more sensitive than ever before to all the educational needs 
of all the people. 

This point of view has been both expressed and put into 
perspective by Nfargaret E. Monroe m her book Library Adult 
Education; The Biography of an Idea . It is an historical and 
analytical account of the growth of the re-discovery of adult 
education in the early 1920s, the subsequent movement which 
went through three sequential stages - planned reading programs 
and readers' advisory services, services to community insti- 
tutions, and library-sponsored group programs - and finally 
disappeared as it was absorbed into "the accepted body of 
public library service to adults" and became but one more aspect 
of a broader term "adult services."^ A view similar to Monroe's 
was expressed by Jerome Cushman when he reported that the number 
of entries under the heading "adult education" in Library 
Literature had declined from seventy-seven in 1955-57 to 
twenty- two in 1958 -bO.^ 

A new era of re-discovery began sometime in the early 
1960s, though it was then focussed on "continuing education," a 
term which was not restricted to the meaning given it in this 
essay but seemed to be a synonym for "adult education," which 
was perhaps thought to be somewhat shopworn in view of its recent 
history. A central conception of this "newer" viewpoint was that 

^Marjiuret Monroe, Library A d ult llducation: The Biography 
of an Idea, Now York: The Scarecrow Press, Tnc, 1965. p. 13. 

■^Jerome Cushman, "Public Library Service to Adults," 
Library Quarterly , 33 (January, 1963)*, p. 76. 



the education of adults is not a set of goals or units or 
processes but a spirit which suffuses all the work of the public 
library. (A holder of the classical view might smile and refer 
to the original Preamble of the Massachusetts Library Law of 
1851 but, since such a comment could hinder progress, he would 
probably abstainO A basic manual on local public library 
administration announced in 1964 that "the major purpose of the 
public library is continuing education" and systematically 
carried out this idea throughout the book.^ In many other ways, 
to be described later, this new episode is now being carried 
fo rward. 

These two episodes have been national in scope but count- 
less other local episodes have also occurred in communities, 
counties, regions, and states. The idea of adult education is 
constantly re-invented by creative librarians who, as a result 
of any of a number of stimuli, suddenly catch a glimpse of what 
their service might become if it were transformed by the idea of 
purpose. ince the goals and practices of adult education are 
not widely taught in library schools, it is not surprising that 
many people feel they are pioneers when they begin actively to 
serve the learning needs of the men and women of their communities 

tilitist Conception .' Some people believe that the 

public library is an instrument by which a community's elite 
(distinguished either by social class or by general sophistication 

^Locg^ Public Library Administration , edited by Roberta 
mi p.Hn''^' International City jianager's Lsocfltfon, 
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is provided with learning materials at public expense. 

The Deliherate-desian View .- One view of this conception 
is that elitism is the working oat of a pre-determined and con- 
tinuing plan. Legend has it that some nineteenth century 
liberals opposed taxes for libraries on the ground that they 
were a burden placed on the poor to help the rich. This view 
has been systematically developed as a "revisionist interpretation 
of history" by Michael Harris, whose central thesis is that 
"public libraries were generally cold, rigidly inflexible, and 
elitist institutions from the beginning."^ He argues that the 
classical view is a carefully-preserved myth designed to make 
librarians feel that they arc in a great tradition of humani- 
terianism, even as they become tftltnic ians serving as t he instru- 
ments of the niling minorities o{ their communities. This 
service was not merely to provide the books desired by the 
members of these elites. It was also to reward with "uplifting 
literature" the worthy men - and perhaps, occasionally, women - 
whose values were the same as those of such pillars of society 
as Andrew Carnegie. 

The originil sources of the elitist tradition were modified 
with the passing years partly because new times and new values 
made it impossible to retain the old authoritarianism and partly 
because the art and science of public administration gave the 
public librarian a professional stature - and hence a sympathy 
for the "more worthy" patrons - he had never previously possessed. 

^The most readily available statement of Harris' views is 
"The Purpose of the American Public Library," Library Journal , 98 
(September 15, 1973). The quotations given here are taken from 
this paper'. 
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The lihraryVs clientele remained comfortahly elitist, and the 
philosophy of service could he encapsulated as "the right to 
know." To some people, this term can be made to sound bold and 
forth rip.ht, a vi^:orous defense of freedom from censorship. To 
the revisionist historian, however, it seems to be an effective 
statement of a neutral position, guaranteeing that all points 
of view will be available but protecting the librarian from the 
need to take sides and permitting him or her to maintain a 
passive role, as far as possible from the activist tradition of 
some of his colleagues. 

To still others who hold this view, the founders of the 
public library were blameless, operating as they did within the 
democratic conceptions of their times and with no awareness of 
the modern meaning of elitism. As iUchard Harwell and Roger 
Michener point out. the founders were "republicans exercising 
. . . the essence of liberalism of the l;nl ightenraent as expressed 
in the American democratic order." The true source of elitism 
is that "the administration of the public libraries too soon 
fell into the hands of bureaucratic nitpickers who emphasized 
organization and routines over purpose."^ Knowledgeable patrons 
knew how to use a library; all others stayed away. 

The conscious choice of elitism is not only a product of 
history but is constantly being reinforced. Such, at any rate, 
is the belief of some librarians. The Natio.-al Commission on 
I.ihraries and Information Service put forward in 1974 "A New 

^Richard iiarwcll and Roger Michener, "As Public as the 
Town Pump," Library Journal , 99 (April 1, 1974), 961. 
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National Proj.».ram" which was welcomed by some librarians but was 
viewed with indignation by other.<4. Mary Lee Bundy said that the 
plan "proposes extending funds to serve the interests of a rela- 
tive few under the guise that everyone will be served/' and 
Joseph Sakey was oven stronger: "The Commission is saying, 
•What's good for scholars, researchers, and bibliophiles is 
good for the country. • This kind of arrogance and pomposity is 
contrary to the basic philosophy and concept of free library 
systems. Libraries are for all people ."^ 

The Analysis-of-Usc View .- A second view of the elitist 
conception holds that it was not the product of a deliberate plan 
but rather that public libraries by their very nature seem to 
attract those who have achieved a ready familiarity with the 
media of communication. Therefore it is wise to accept this fact 
and focus attention on the natural clientele of the institution. 
Most of those who hold this view would probably regard the 
deliberate-design view as being vastly over-simplified, implying, 
as it does, a covert or implied conspiracy or the unenlightened 
actions of uninspired executives. Dedicated librarians have 
tried for many years to roach the poor, the ethnic minorities, 
the under-educated, the laboring classes, the dwellers in the 
slums and remote places, and all of the other men and women to 
whom the library has not provided adequate service. Yet - so the 
argument runs - these efforts do not have the impact which their 
proponents seek to achieve simply because people do not use a 

^"A New National Program of Library and Information Service, 
Library Journal , 99 (February 15, 1974), 449-457. 
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library until they iiavo acliiovinl a certain level of sophistication. 
Policy makers and staff members may as well accept the inevitable 
and make effective plans to aid the people who are going to be 
their chief clients regardless of efforts to change the over-all 
composition of that group. 

The classical statement of the analysis -of-use elitist 
view was made in 1949 by Bernard Berelson in one of the volumes 
in a national study, the Public labrary Inquiry. He coined the 
term "communications elite" to differentiate between the pre- 
dominantly middle-class people who use the library and the small 
social elite of the community who ordinarily are not library 
patrons. While believing that the institution must be prepared 
to serve all the residents of its community, Berelson holds that 
"uivcn its appropriate share of resources, administered to 
exploit its own unique strength within the community's system 
of communication, the public library over the years can make an 
effective contribution to the development and the enrichment of 
tliat cultural climate. And that is its proper task."^ , 

Berelson' s book was one of the most widely discussed volumes 
in the literature of 1 ibrar i anship and the response from the 
professionals was almost wholly negative. It was felt by his 
opponents that Berelson had made a serious error in arguing that 
what had been true in the past should be a proper guide for the 
policies of the future. A carefully reasoned reaction to his 
views (hlth a rc^onse by Berelson} was presented in A Forum on 

Bernard He rel son. The Li brary's Publ ic . New York; 
c:olumbla University Press, llf^Z TTT 
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the Public Librnry Inquiry .^ He did not give ground on his basic 
position hut did add the point tfiat the determination of policy 
should always be a local rather than a national matter. 

Librarians have not given ground, either. In a re-study 
in 1971 of the libraries closely examined by the Public Library 
Inquiry in the late 1940s, it was found that, while most of the 
predictions and projections had come true, the Berelson analysis 

"drew the greatest number of dissenters and is still debated and 

2 

questioned.'* James M. Hillard, on the other hand, has indicated 
in a recent paper that, by not i\«nowing the Berelson recomraenda- 
tions, 1 ibrar Lanshi p has become "A Profession Gone Mad."' 

Whatever the t>pinions of librarians may be, the modern 
studies on library patronage still seem to bear out Berelson's 
conclusions. I'or example, Mary Lee Bundy made a study in 1966 
of "the users of 100 library units in the eight library systems 
in metropolitan Maryland" asking randomly selected users to fill 
out a carefully-worded questionnaire. In all, 21,385 responses 
were secured. The report of her investigation is extensive and 
contains many shrewd observations which would he valuable not 
only to the specific libraries concerned but also to all public 
librarians everywhere. Her ultimate conclusion, however, is one 

A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry , edited by Lester 
Asheim. New York : Columbia University Press, 1950. 35-65. 

^ A Strategy for Public Library Chang e. Allie Beth Martin, 
Project Coordinator. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1972. 11-12. 

•^Libra ry Journal , 95 (January 1 , 1970), 42 
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to which she obviously did not wisli to come. She speaks with 
Kreitt satisfaction of the growth of the libraries studied and 
observes "JVhen one considers the status of public library develop- . 
ment in Maryland even ten years ago, the metropolitan libraries 
can view their progress with pride." But she is forced to go on 
to report with dismay that "Perhaps the chief issue raised by 
the survey is the public library's clientele composition. The 
most discouraging aspect of the survey was to discover that some 
twenty years after the Berclson study, the public library has 
not changed markedly in this respect. This period has seen major 
social changes to which wo might have expected more fundamental 
and pronounced response on the part of public libraries."^ 

But the people served, elite though they may be, are far 
from unhappy with the service being provided to them. A team of 
investigators at Rutgers University, seeking to discover more 
refined performance measures than now exist, asked the librarians 
of 2';4 libraries stratified by size and geographic area what 
additional measures of quality they could suggest. The chief 
response was that the library needs mettsures of user satisfaction 
and user activity. "These librarians," the authors note, "were 
saying that the data currently collected is not people or user- 
oriented." A subsequent detailed study by trained observers 
showed that user satisfaction is fairly high. About 70% of the 

Hiary I.ec Bundy, Metropolitan Public Library Users , Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Library and Information Services, 
114. 

^Ernest R. DeProspo, Ellen Altman, and Kenneth E. Beasley. 
Performance Measures forj^ublic Libraries . Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1973. 215 
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patrons indicated that they were satisfied and an additional 17% 
indicated that they were partially satisfied. Only about 71 
were dissatisfied and the balance gave no indication of their 
feeling. 

The Activist Conception .- The people who hold this con- 
ception believe that the staff of the public library should take 
the initiative to be active agents for the improvement of the 
community or the individuals who live in it. In this conception, 
the institution, while maintaininj^ other services, essentially 
adds a new program or programs thus giving thrust and focus to 
its work. At least four rather dissimilar views of this con- 
ception have long been advocated. 

The Individ ua 1 Gu i danc e Vie w.- The advocate of this idea 
holds that miiuy individuals do m»t know how to use the library 
eficctivcly nor to make it a !>og inning point for the broader use 
of the comniuni vcrsi ty. The earliest device for library adult 
education in the episode which began in the 1920s was the reader's 
advisor, an especially qualified librarian who was assigned to 
help indivtdu.ils .intl groups use the library's resources to plan 
prt)j',rams. Also, In large city central libraries, departmentat ion 
of I Um. L I ufj.s ma lie possible spec la I 1st librarians in art, music, 
education, business, and other subject-matter fields. In many 
libraries, however, though this view was often expressed, the 
work itself was supposed to be conducted by the entire staff. 
The final result, all too often, wis that what was everybody's 
business was nobody's business. 
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The Uumanitarlan View .- The activists in this group hold 
that certain kinds of people in our society have many fewer 
options than do others and that the public library should try 
particularly hard to serve them. Some of the people who share 
this view have a number of different audiences in mind, such as 
black ghetto dwellers, other ethnic groups, the old, dwellers in 
rural areas, inmates of prisons, patients in sanitariums or 
hospitals, or factory workers. 

An excellently written book as to how libraries may develop 
new sources of community contact is The Library Reaches Out , 
edited by Kate Coplan and iidwin Castagna. (Dobbs Ferry, NI.Y.; 
Oceana Publications, Tnc, 1965). Its particular virtue is that 
it stays very close to the practical approach, letting its theory 
be inferred from the countless new techniques it describes and 
fully embodying Mr. Castagna's epigraph, the comment by Jules 
Jusserand that "The future is not in the hands of Fate, but in 
ours . 

As noted earlier, Mary Lou Bundy's study of Maryland metro- 
politan libraries showed how strongly middle class their patrons 
wore. Contemplating this fact with some dismay, she observes 
"ff the writer were to make one single recommendation as a result 
of this study, it would be that metropolitan libraries find a 
way to release the time - or obtain the services - of a number of 
highly specialized reference librarians so they could look into 
the needs and evolve a plan of service on a regional and broader 
basis for selected groups in the state. . . .It is both the task and 
the responsibility of professional leadership to modify, adapt and 
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to advance programs of service and its own view of commitments 

and responsibilities even when the culture fails to exert 

pressure for such a change."^ 

To those who share the humanitarian view, the largest and 

most troublesome body of non-users is made up of the complex 

clusters of people who subsist on low incomes, have had little 

or no formal schooling, live in segregated or sub-standard 

housing, engage in unskilled or semi-skilled labor or are on 

relief, and have had limited exposure to cultural stimuli. 

Library use is not -jart of the patterns of life of such people 

though many creative programs and some research have been devoted 

to ways of reaching them. A lator section of this paper devoted 

to tcchniiiucs will Ueal broadly with the methodologies used, 

but tnc varieties of techniques arc widely described in the 

literature. Three useful sources are: 

Public Library Services for the Functionally Illiterate , 
edited by Peter Hiatt and Henry T". DrenharT; Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1967. 

Helen Huguenor Lyman, "Reading and the Adult New Reader,*' 
Library Trends , 22, (October, 1973), 197-216 

Lowell Martin, Baltimore Reaches Out: Library Services 
to th e Disadvantaged Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
LiVrary", XM1 

The Social Problems View .- The people who hold this belief 
arc strongly convinced that society has certain ills, some of them 
long-recognized and some of them recently-emerged. Usually the 
proponents of this view have in mind such problem areas as ethnic 
and sexual discrimination, crime, low standards of political 

^jip. ci t. , 110-117. 
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morality, pollution, speciric international antagonisms, and 
inflation. Communities and states may also have such inadequacies 
as a low level of appreciation of the arts and humanities, 
failure to understand the necessity of over-all community planning, 
and the incapacity of some sectors of the public to play their 
proper roles in social and political Hfe. Education is only 
one of the solutions to such problems, but the library should 
use its influence to deal with them. The institution must main- 
tain basic services, but its staff should be free to select the 
social problems it believes to bo most important and allocate 
some of its resources to help in their solution. 

This view has been presented in library discussion for at 
least a half-century but it reached its peak in the Library- 
community Project sponsored by the American Library Association 
which, by an elaborate process of action research, involved many 
institutions in analyses of needs and desires for services.^ 
This process was further advanced ten years later when a major 
study of Indiana public library service was carried out on the 
idea that the institution should serve as a vital agent in 
achieving community change." 

The Credential -assist in{^ view .- The proponents of this 
activist conception stress the great assistance which the public 



^ Studying Your Community . Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1960 " 

2peter Niatt, "flow Do You Change a Change Agent?" Library 
Occurrent , 23 (May, 1970), 191-204. ^ 



library can provide to adults who want to establish formal academic 
or other accomplishments. At a minimum it can provide materials 
and some jiuidancc in using them, as it already does so abundantly 
to school, coller,e, and univ - rsity students. It can also provide 
KUidance to help individuals find other sources of help and 
information. And, as will be described later, the local public 
library can become a study center of a wholly new sort. Many 
librarians do not like the idea of the formalization of the adult 
learning process, holding that ideally it should be undertaken 
for its own s:iko, but those who do advance the credential-assisting 
view counter with the observation that since many adults want such 
formal recognition, it should be accorded to them. 

The Choi ce of Goals in Specific Situations .- As bas already 
bctn noted, the ri)rc'j;oing conceptions and views represent only 
a few of the general ideas about the proper functions of the public 
library. Itow shall the decision be made as to which of them are 
to be accepted as dominant? In answering this question, note 
should be taken of at least three propositions. 

First, the decision about goals must be made individually by 
each separate library or library network and it is safe to say 
that, in every case, the answer will represent something of a 
struggle first in decision-making and then in resolute implemen- 
tation. The task of the public library in identifying and 
achieving its purposes is caused, paradoxically enough, by the 
attribute it prizes most highly: its freedom. Other kinds of 
libraries, though they often have independent programs devised by 
their staffs, also have external guides to set their major 
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courses of action. In colleges and schools, It is the teaching 
faculty. In major universities, it is the established patterns 
of research effort. In specialized libraries, it is the 
specialism itself. But the public library, with its freedom to 
develop activities for any or all of the community, sometimes 
has great difficulty in identifying which elements of service are 
most worth concentrating upon. 

For a library staff cannot do everything. Every library has 
one mode of educational service which it must perform, the pro- 
vision of the means of learning for the individual adult who asks 
for such service. In addition to this essential function, others 
may be added. Bernard Berelson once observed that "In my opinion 
objectives should be discussed, debated, experimentally applied, 
and changed on the local level, in the individual library. It is 
here that the clarification and application will come if it is 
to come at all - in terms of particular local circumstances, 
differing from place to pi ace. This discussion is, to be sure, 
always determined by the milieu of the library, the kinds of 
learners its staff hopes to reach, the material resources avail- 
able, the objective to be sought, and the availability of the 
special capacities required to carry out any proposed program 
design. (This last element may require some explanation; it 
suggests that, for example, a library should not carry out a 
counseling service without trained counselors or a discussion 
program without individuals who are competent to lead discussions.) 

' '-'-^ o" the Public Library Inquiry , op. cit . , 64-65 
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But in buXancinj» out these factors, the library staff must use 
judgment tompcroJ l)>^ trial -and- error . Ultimately the program 
which best suits a community is determined by the art with which 
the library's policy-makers and staff members apply the general 
principles and tested practices of librarianship to serve their 
own distinctive requirements. 

Second, a library's objectives must always be complex. 
Hven when it is nothing more than a book-dispensing station, 
several different functions can be readily perceived. When a 
bookmobile is dispatched into a j^iven area, it contains items 
which will make a general appeal to its total clientele, it has 
some items which appeal to special clienteles (i.e., books in 
Spanish for Mexican-Americans), it responds to certain requests 
made on a previous visit, it refers patrons to the larger collec- 
tions of the main library, its attendant may provide unobtrusive 
guidance to people who need help in choosing books, and efforts 
may be made to refer people to other learning opportunities even 
if only by displaying posters or distributing catalogs. In 
branch and central libraries, the modes of service may be even 
more complex than those possible in a bookmobile. Anybody who 
argues that there is only one right way for a library to furnish 
service is mi j-perceiving the inherent vatiety of functions which 
staff members must perform. 

Third, insofar as possible, programs should be based upon 
the expressed or perceived needs of their patrons and much research 
has been done on how to assess such requirements for help. Helen 
Huguenor Lyman, for example, has recently surveyed a number of 
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studies which deal with tlie kinds oi" information most desired by 
various groups of adult new readers, people who tend- to he under- 
served by the public library,^ and such information is invaluable 
for all public librarians who wish to concentrate on thi:. type 
of service. 

So far as adults in general are concerned, a major piece 
of research on learning "orientations" - the general attitudes 
men and women possess concerning further study, not the specific 
motivations which lead them to undertake any particular program - 
has been reported by Paul Burgess, who demonstrated by a factor 
analysis of many carefully selected statements of motives that 
at least seven such orientations exist. In connection with the 
work of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study, a survey was 
conducted of the learning interests and experiences of adult 
Americans.*^ The data are based on a representative national 
sample of the approximately 104 million persons aged T8 to 60 
who, in mid- 1 972 when the study was conducted, were living in 
private households in the continental United States and who were 
not full-time students. Of this group, 311 had actually par- 
ticipated in some sequential learning activity during the previous 
twelve months and 77$ said that there was something they would 



ilelen Huguenor Lyman, "Reading and the Adult New Reader " 
Library Trends . 22 (October, 1973), 197-216 

2 

Paul Burgess, "Reasons for Adult Participation in Group 
Educational Activities," Adult I-ducation . 22, no. 1, 1971. 

^This study was conducted by Abraham Carp, Richard Peterson 
and Pamela Roelfs and is reported in: K. Patricia Cross, John ' 
R. Valley, and Associates, Planning Non -Traditio nal Programs 
San Francisco: Jossey- Bass", ^974. ,; — — ^ 
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like to learn. The authors of the national survey took certain 
key statements which Burgess had shown to have a high predicta- 
bility as indicators of basic orientations, added several 
statements which it was thought might reflect other orientations, 
and administrod the resulting list to the national sample. The 
results are shown in Table 1. The numbered items represent the 
basic orientations toward learning which adults feel, the first 
seven being those identified by Burgess. Only the lettered 
reasons wore presented to the respondents and were given in a 
randomized order. 

In interpreting Table 1, it must be kept in mind that the 
two groups dealt with are not discrete. The extent of the over- 
lap is presumably substantial, for the would-be learners probably 
include a very large number of the actual learners. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that such a close correspondence exists between 
the two groups so far a,S the percentages are concerned. A few 
additional observations may be noted. The desire to know is the 
most powerful orientation of both groups. Many more would-be 
learners than learners profess the desire to reach a social goal. 
The desire to feel a sense of belonging is naturally greater among 
would-be participants than among participants. In general, the 
reasons for wanting to learn are more numerous among those who 
say they want to learn than among act'«al -pgxticipants. The 
skeptic would assert, probably with a strong measure of truth, 
that the spread of motives among the former group indicates 
diffuseness, lack of direction, and, probably, lack of depth of 
conviction. 



Table 1. 



Roasons for Learning Civcn by Active Learners and 
Would- Be Learners 



Active 
Learners 



1. The desire to know 

a. Become better informed, personal 

enjoyment, enrichment 55 

b. Curiosity, learn for the sake of 

learning 52 

2. The desire to reach a personal goal 

a. Help get a new job 28 

b. flelp to advance in present job 25 

c. Work toward certification of licensing 14 

d. Work toward a degree 9 

3. The desire to reach a social goal 

a. Better understand community problems 9 

b. Become a more effective citizen n 

c. Work toward solution of social problems 9 

4. The desire to reach a religious goal 

a. Be better able to serve my church 10 

b. Improve my spiritual well-being 13 

5. The desire to take part in a social activity 

a. Meet new neoplc 2g 

b. Feel a sense of belonging 9 

6. The desire to escape 

a. Get away from the routine of daily 

living jg 

b. Get away from personal problems 7 

7» The desire to comply with formal requirements 

a. Meet requirements for getting into an 

educational program 4 

b. Meet requirements of employer or other 

authority 27 

8. The desire for personal fulfillment 

a. Be a better parent, husband, or wife 19 

b. Become a happier person 26 

9. The desire for social and cultural knowledge 

a. Learn more about my own background and 

culture g 

10. Other, no response 5 



Would-be 
Learners 



56 
35 



25 
17 
27 
21 



17 
26 
16 



12 
19 



19 
20 



19 
11 



13 
24 



30 
37 



14 
18 



This table also suggests what other studies have proved. 
People participate in learning for many reasons. It has also 
been shown by much research that the reason .for studying some 
topic cannot be inferred from its content. Nothing in the list 
of motives in the table is completely bound to a field of study, 
though the relationship to some subjects, such as vocational, 
religious, or family life education, may be closer in some cases 
than it is to other subjects. But, as experienced librarians 
know, any book may be read for a variety of reasons and simple 
ascriptions cf motives are likely to be useless in planning 
programs. 

These orientations to adult education have a certain uni- 
versality which lends confidence to their acceptance. Roger 
?Uishier, a New Zealand scholar, found six factors (social 
relationships, external expectations, social welfare, profes- 
sional advancement, cscape/st hnu I a ti on , and cognitive interest) 
which arc closely related to those discovered by Burgess.^ A 
replication of Boshier^s study in the United States found that 
the same factors emerged.^ 

While public librarians in developing their programs cannot 
work on a mechanistic basis, matching up an activity to a motive 
or an orientation, it is useful to them to have a conceptualization 
of the dominant ideas in the minds of the people whom thi^y 

^Roger Boshier, "Motivational Orientations of Adult Education 
Participants: A Factor Analytic lixplorat ion of Houle's Typoloey." 
Adult Education , 21, no. 2, 1971. 3-26 

"Barry R. Morstain and John C. Smart, "Reasons for Participation 
in Adult Education Courses: A Multivariate Analysis of Group 
Differences," Adult Education . 24, no. 2, 1974, 83-98. 
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generally serve as well as the particular audiences to whom they 
direct their special efforts. The very sketchy account of moti- 
vational studies given above does not do justice to them or to 
others like them, but a direct study of this literature is iikely 
to create insights into practice and into the breadth of human 
purposes in learning which cannot be acquired in any other way 
and which is essential for effective service. "A modern public 
library," Andrl Maurois once said, "is ... an active, dynamic 
institution. It goes half-way to meet the reader, anxious to 
know his needs and meet them, and to attract him by offering 
various ways and means of obtaining information, cultivating 
his mind, and finding relaxation."^ Sometimes it must go much 
more than half-way. 

VI 

Modes of Adult Hd ucat ional Service 
in the Public Library 

while it seems logical to begin by identifying objectives 
and then choosing the best means to achieve them, practicing 
librarians sometinios seem to work better if they first define 
modes of service and only later construct them into systems. An 
eminent foreign librarian once observed: "On the continent of 
Kurope, our practice is based on cur theory; in England and the 
United States, the theory is based on the practice."^ A good 

^op. cit . , 7 
2 

Quoted in: Cyril 0. Houle, Librarians in Adult and 
Fundamental Education . Paris: Unesco , 1951 . 1 9 
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many theorists of education, including John Dewey, have suggested 
that the only valid tests of good practice are in continuity of 
development in terms of constantly shifting and enlarging values 
and close interaction between the learning system and the external 
environment in which it operates.^ Consequently a good many 
librarians (like a good many educators in other fields) feel 
more comfortable in improvising new practices and activities to 
sevo the needs of their clienteles than they do in setting up a 
master design and following its parts out to their logical con- 
clusions. They prefer to start not with purposes or theories 
but with conceptions of learner motivation and modes of service 
and it is to such conceptions and modes (the means, as it were, 
rather than the ends) that this paper now turns. 

No recent studies have been made of the extent and scope 
of library adult education activities. The most recent avail- 
able statistical analysis was presented in a study of 1,692 
libraries who^e directors were asked in the early 1950s^to respond 
to a questionnaire on this subject. A list of thirty-seven 
services were suggested, each of which called for the library 
staff to take some initiative. ft was found that all of these 
activities were being used somewhere and that twenty services 
were being used in 20^ or more of the libraries surveyed. They 
were: 



For an exposition of Dewey's thought see Ex perience and 
Hducation New York: Macmillan, 1938. 

^Ilelen Lyman Smith. Adult Education Activities in Public 
Libraries. Chicago: American Library Association, 1954, 17. 
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Kxhibits and displays within the library 88.2 

Book talks 66.8 

Advice in program planning 65.5 

Uxhibits and displays outside the library 57,9 
Participant in planning community- sponsored 

programs 57,8 

Promotes and publicizes the library's activities 54.0 
Uses library's services to emphasize special 

subjects 50.5 
Supplies printed materials in duplicate quantities SO. 2 

Supplies physical facilities as needed 47.8 
Maintains a central source of information about 

adult education opportunities in the community 38.1 
Offers programs and activities based on books 

and other materials 36.9 
Maintains information service about film and 

other audio-visual aids 36.4 
Acts as a producer of materials for adult edtx- 

cation projects 29.2 
Supplies recordings and guides, musical and 

non-musical 26.0 
Provides counseling, program service, and 

materials 23.8 

Supplies and/or shows films and film lists 22.1 
Participates in continuing studies of adult 

educational needs and resources 21.5 
Takes leadership in initiating community-wide 

programs 20.6 
Concentrates adult etlucational services on special 

groups 20.5 

Uses educational programs on radio 19.7 



Late in 1973, the present author discussed Smith's total 
list of activities with six well-informed national library leaders 
who were unanimous in their opinion that in the last twenty years 
both the variety of activities and the number of libraries par- 
ticipating in them had increased. The same general conclusion 
that there had been much growth and diversification was reached 
in a project co-ordinated by Allie Beth Martin and published in 
1972 by the American Library Association. This study, entitled 
A Strategy for Public Library Change reports many major develop- 
ments since the Public Library Inquiry in 1948-49 and conveys 

so. 



the impression of a widespread creativeness among public librarians 
with many now and successful programs and activities in existence 
which have never been reported in the literature. 

Rather than categorizing specific services, a virtually 
endless task and one which would require much cross -analysis of 
purpose » content, method, and clientele, it seems best in the 
present paper to identify, describe, and illustrate certain 
modes of service. They evolve from, but are not automatic 
extensions of, the various distinctions made in earlier pages. 
However, they do not add up to the public library's total 
potential involvement in the communivorsity which, both in it- 
self and in terms of the roles of its various parts, has not yet 
evolved to the staJ^c in which it can be seen with clarity. 

^ • A Pr ovider of Service to the Independent Student . - One 
mode of service, the provision of the means of learning for the 
independent student, is accepted by all public librarians as < 
being central to their work. It is essentially and inherently 
at the core of the public library's educational service. In 
elaborating on this point, the word "book" will here serve as a 
symbol for all the communication devices which the library should 
have available for its patrons* use and which are not described 
here because they aie dealt with fully in another paper in this 
series. Each of these other media - such as recordings, films, 
micro-reproduction systems, or slides - supplement the book by 
furnishing kinds of educational stimuli that it cannot offer or 
reaching kinds of audiences that it does not interest, but the 
book, in turn, makes a distinctive contribution which the other 
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media cannot duplicate. The hook is still the chief medium of 
communication used by library patrons and this fact is true not 
merely because of tradition but also because its diversity and 
flexibility as an instrument of education is as yet unmatched 
by any oth«*r. 

The "curriculum" of a library is infinitely broad and 
variable. Every book is a module or group of modules of instruc- 
tion. Books or parts of hooks can be combined into larger units 
in terms of the u;;er»s interests, abilities, and span of attention. 
TIte entrance requirements of tlie library are non-existent or 
minimal. No direct costs of instruction are usually charged and 
the indirect costs - such as for parking, purchased meals, and 
baby-sitting service - are less than those incurred elsewhere 
since the learner is usually able to withdraw the books for use 
in a convenient and cost- free location. Alternatively, and at 
the learner's choice, the I ibrary affords a quiet place to study, 
away from the distractions of home or work. Learning can begin 
at any time and proceed at any pace desired. The book'can be 
examined, in whole or in part, as many times as the learner wishes 
and in any sequence desired. The material included can be pre- 
sented at any level of difficulty fromtJic simplest to the most 
advanced. The learner can concentrate or diffuse his or her 
studies and may undertake one or many lines of investigation. 
The use of a book requires action rather than passivity on the 
learner's part and thus forces independence of approach. The 
learner can stop when the motivating purposes have been achieved 
or can go on indefinitely as long as desired. If necessary, the 



library's resources can be brought to the learner. Such values 
as these cannot be provided !»y any other agency of adult education 
though, if money is not significant, most of them can be 
paralleled by a large bookstore. 

Most librarians seem to take it for granted that the 
strengthening of the library as an institution is the key to 
the improvement of individualized educational service, A good 
statement of this point of view was put forward some years ago 
by Harold L. Hamill, who argued that this mode of service - which 
he believed to lie at the heart of the public library's adult 
education function - could best be achieved by "a strong program 
of fundamentals," which he summarized in nine rules for successful 
individualized service. They are: 

1. Work out, after patient and careful analysis, a solid 
and long-range plan of accomplishment. Know clearly what 
you are not trying to do as well as what you are trying to 
do. Determining a service pattern does not necessarily 
require an elaborate survey by authorities, but it does 
moan drawing upon the best wisdom of your entire staff in 
formulating a clcar-cut*and definite program which all 
understand. 

2. Secure the strongest possible administrative leadership 
in all departments and bear in mind that only in the smallest 
library is leadership a one-man job. 

3. Initiate and carry out an attractive personnel policy, 
with high salaries. and good staff benefits, so that you can 
secure the most capable staff possible. 

4. Above all, stress first-hand personal book knowledge in 
all members of your staff and infuse in them, if possible, 
the strong conviction that the wonderful and diversified 
knowledge and wisdom of books is absolutely essential to 
individuals in the modern world. 

5. Bo sure that your library system is dynamic and flexible, 
and is keyed to the community as it exists today, not as it 
existed twenty- five years ago. This may mean a constantly 
changing pattern of service, with the curtailing of some 
activities and building up of others. 
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6. Without overdoing it, do -emphasize the trivial and wholly- 
recreational materials of your library. Stress and build 

up its important, meaningful and serious services. The 
development of a branch system is, of course, predicated 
upon a strong, well -d i versi f ied and attractive central 
library, with as many special departments as the size and 
-c haract e r of the community require and finances will permit. 

7. Insist on strong, adequately-staffed and stocked branches 
and outlets. Limited book collections, brief hours of ser- 
vice, and insufficient staff are half-way measures sometimes 
offered as a sop to communities when finances do not permit 
adequate service. Such a service pattern is inclined to kill 
library services rather than pave the way for better. 

8. Give constant attention to advertising and publicizing 
your service to the entire community. Not even the best 
libraries have dene half as much as they should do in this 
field. . . 

9. Adopt an aggressive, go-got-it policy in budget requests, 
but be^r in mind that no library ever has enough money. 
Making the most of what you have will mean eliminating unnec- 
essary overhead and working out most efficient methods and 
procedures. It will mean critically evaluating the effec- 
tiveness and worth of every activity, and having the courage 
and toughraindedness to throw out t! e obsolete or convert it 
to something moi^- essential and meaningful. * 

When an inquiry was made in the early 1970s as to the chief 

problems of public libraries, twelve categories were identified, 

nine of which had been indicated fifteen years earlier by Mr. 
2 

Hamill. One ("failure to serve all publics - minorities, 
deprived, new audiences, suburbs") was within his frame of 
reference but omitted, but the other two (which related to library 
education and interlibrary cooperation) had to do with the whole 
profession, not with a specific library system, the topic to 
which he was addressing himself. 



Harold L. Hamill, "Boon or Booby Trip?" ALA Bulletin. 48 
(April, 1954), 213. " 

2 a Strategy for t>ublic Library Change , qp_. cit . , 26 
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It must be made clear » however, that ma^y librarians 
believe that the accomplishment of even this basic mode of 
service requires creative ingenuity which goes far beyond 
"sound principles of library operation" which, to some librarians, 
seems to be the paramount principle of good service. The dis- 
tinction comes in the subtle shift of meaning between "service to 
the individual" and "service to all individuals." This latter 
principle raises, for example, the key question of book selection 
for each of the publics to be served. This problem cannot be 
avoided since the absence of a policy is itself a policy. Every 
intended audience has to be considered especially, and this 
fact is particularly true of the traditional non-users of the 
library, i-or fifty years, the suggestions for change have been 
multitudinous and here they can only be suggested: specially- 
written books, large-type hooks, a card catalog more concerned 
with ev^aluated content than with bibliographic information, 
special "vestibule" rooms for people not yet ready to tackle the 
entire collection, books-by-mail, and expansion out of the library 
to the neighborhoods where special audiences reside or work. As 
N06I Savage reported in his review of libraries for 1973: 
"Libraries are reaching out to the community with a mind-boggling 
array of programs aimed at either getting the potential patron 
into the library or bringing service out to him."^ 

Some of these special efforts overlap modes of ser\ ice to 
be described subsequently but such innovations remain within the 

^Nobl Savage, "News Report - 1973," library Journal , 99 
(January 1 , 1974) , 26 



most establishca tradition of the public library: the provision 
of books to the individual so that he or she can have a free 
choice among them. The aim and the effect of these creative 
practices is to make the choice more open and free than ever 
before. 

^* A Collaborator in the Designing of Inter- Institutional 
Programs.- Here all three kinds of collaboration mentioned earlier 
can come into play - indeed, one kind can shift into another - but 
primary attention will be I'ocussed at this point on multi-lateral 
and.bi-lateral efforts. The library's role can be as simple as 
promoting the educational endeavors of other agencies, but such 
facilitation does not call on the professionalization of the 
librarian. More difficult - and certainly more rewarding - are 
the intensive services which a professional can perform, of which 
three will he highlighted here: to provide specialized materials 
services; to take an active part as co-sponsor of activities; 
and to take an active pari in all -community planning. 

The specialized provision of materials services is so well 
established in the traditional library pattern that it needs 
little elaboration here. Particularly in departmental collec- 
tions, it often happens that teachers or administrators ask 
librarians for help in locating sources, in arranging for their 
use, and sometimes in recommending books, films, recordings, or 
other communications materials. One of the often-expressed ideals 
of the profession is that the library should have experts who can 
implement the work of those who offer direct instruction in other 
a gene ies . 
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The major new frontier in this respect lies in the capacity 
to select and reconunend books which can be effectivtly used for 
the adult who is barely literate and has not yet achieved easy 
entree to the customary kinds of print. Materials written for 
children are demeaning to men and women, and books and pamphlets 
written especially for new adult readers may be didactic, 
moralistic, over-simple, and blind to ethnic differences. 
Librarians and others have been grappling with this problem for 
sixty years hut, despite great advances, it has not been completely 
sol vcd. 

A useful way of evaluating such books has been developed by 
Helen Huguenor Lyman. After a study in depth of fourteen library 
programs, an interview schedule was administered to 479 adult 
new readers in six large-city systems. This analysis enabled 
Lyman and her associates to make many judgments about programs 
of instruction and service, categories of readers, and suitable 
materials. The final product of this work was a Materials 
Analysis Criteria Checklist by which such books may be evaluated. 
The report of this five-year study is full and voluminous, with 
case studies of individuals and with tabulations of data which 
should be considered carefully by anyone who intends to specialize 
in this kind of program of service.^ 

Even after such materials are selected and rated, however, 
they may sit on the shelves unused if the library does not work 

1 

Helen Huguenor Lyman, Library Materials in Service to the 
Adult New Reader Chicago: American Library Association, 1973. 
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actively with the adult haste education classes of the community. 

This point is stressed in an unpublished paper issued by the 

Appalachian Adult Education Center of Morehead State University 

in Kentucky: "Some five percent of the poor adult readers in 

this country make themselves available to us for a while in ABE. 

In my view, while we've got *em , must " do all we can to help 

them deepen and internalize their skills. In the five-point 

program which follows, one item is: 

Help the public library and other information sources in the 
community adapt their services to the information needs of 
the poor and upwardly mobile. It is here that I see the 
greatest need for public library involvement in the education 
of functional illiterates. It is true that the public 
library can provide a cheap time-flexible avenue for self- 
directed adults already operating at an elevated skills level 
to prepare for high school equivalency, but to my mind it is 
much more urgent that they modify their services to provide 
the kinds of concise, easily-read materials in adult problem 
areas that must be available before developing skills can 
be applied. 

Librarians might well agrc-e heartily with this goal but 
still ask how it can be accomplished. Peter Iliatt and Henry T. 
Drennan have suggested a large number of practical techniques 
now in use somewhere in the United States.^ Their list goes 
far beyond collaboration with other agencies and refers to all 
of the modes of service here being described. The same fact is 
also true of the major study undertaken by Claire K. Lipsman.^ 

She undertook a major survey of library service to the 
disadvantaged public, reporting on a total of 3,524 in-depth 



Peter Hiatt and Henry T. Drennan, Pub lic Library Services 
for the Functionally Illiterate . Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1967. 

2C1 aire K. Lipsman, The Disadvantaged and Lib rary Effec- 
tiveness. Chicago: American Library Association, 1972. 
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interviews conducted in fifteen cities. All respondents lived 
within a half-mile radius of a branch public library in an 
impoverished neighborhood. The sample was divided into 1,746 
library users and 1,778 nonusers. The results are far too com- 
plex to be reported here, though they are well worth study by 
any person confronted professionally by service to the target 
group identified. In the simplest form, it could be said that 
Lipsman concluded that (1) existing programs should be improved; 
(2) better use of systems approaches and data collection could 
help individual libraries to refine their service; and (3) "new 
roles must be explored for the public library as a resource for 
experience, opportunities, and stimuli not readily available 
elsewhere. " 

In considering the third of these recommendations, Lipsman 
suggests, among other things, closer coordination with the schools 
training in leadership skills for people who have already emerged 
as having potential, provision of more practical information 
to those who need it, sponsorship of social -recreational activi- 
ties in the libraries, provision of cultural dnrichmo.it (partic- 
ularly that based on the ethnic background of the indigenous 
population), and collaboration in mutual projects with other 
agencies in the neighborhood, including local citizen organiza- 
tions. In making the library a true community center, Lipsman 
observes that "Libraries do not seem to sponsor covered-dish 
suppers, alumni dinners, annual halls, bake sales, fairs, or 
hasobat! teams. ihcy ought to do all of these things, or at 
least all that are feasible. . . .Libraries ought also to 
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consider addii^g food as a permanent attraction - a European -style 
coffee bar, an ice cream parlor, or a similar attractive facility 
with adequate space for leisurely snacking and talking." She 
then hastily adds, "Naturally, recreational functions should be 
so located as not to interfere with patrons who are using the 
library for reading and study. 

A similar view was expressed in 1967 by Denis Howell, at 
that time the minister responsible for libraries in England and 
Wales, who observed: "I still believe we need much more thought 
about the use of our libraries - their social purpose. They 
oujiht not to be just book-lending centres. . . In my view they 
should become cultural centres in the widest sense of that 
term - a place in which people can gather to talk, to hear a 
variety of discussions - the very heart of the local community. 
This means, too, that we have to think about them in terras of 
the leisure age for which we should be planning, so that people 
can get a meal and a drink and where there is a multiplicity of 
activity.'*'^ Such centers as l/ipsman and Howell have in mind 
mriy not rvqii) rv collaboration with other i ttst i tut ions but it Is 
likely that such integration of effort would greatly enrich the 
ensuing program. 

Nfany of the examples already given show how a public 
library can take an active part as co-sponsor of an educational 

Mbid . , 150 

^Quoted by Frank W. Jessup, "Libraries and Adult Education," 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries , 27, November-December, 1973. 307. 
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program and the library literature is replete with other illus- 
trations. Sometimes the program seems to stand alone and its 
consequences, if any, are unplanned; in other cases, long- 
maintained collaboration is an essential part of the design. 
In Johnston County, North Carolina, the public library joined 
with other agencies to sponsor a three-month forum, meeting 
weekly, which dealt broadly with the social problems of the 
county. Careful involvement procedures were used so that 
substantial community participation occurred at every stage 
and the public library took an active part in all respects.^ 
Much follow-up doubtless occurred but it was not part of the 
original or evolving design. An excellent illustration of a 
sequential series of collaborative activities has been undertaken 
by the Oklahoma City and County Libraries. A single course 
initiated by the library in collaboration with the local Junior 
League has broadened out to include many other programs under- 
taken in conjunction with a great variety of agencies. ^ 

As has already been noted, all-;.ommun ity planning which 
aims to bring a number of agencies into a powerful and continuing 
collaboration to advance adult education is sporadic and fitful. 
This field still lags far behind social welfare or health. All- 
community surveys, adult educational councils, and special leagues 
of agencies have come into being, have sometimes flourished or 
endured for long periods of time, but have seldom gained enduring 



^Robert S. Rankin, Thomas Lassiter, and Jim Noel, "The 
Johnston County Forum," Adult Leadership (October, 1973). 141-43 

2walter Gray, Jr., "Of People, Ideas, and Libraries," 
Adult Leadership (May, 1966), 12-14, 31. 
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strength. The best that can be said is that non- traditional 
adult education may be in a preparatory stage in which a number 
of less all-embracing activities must occur before a final culmina- 
tion takes place and a true communiversity comes into existence. 

In this regard, it is fair to ask how much collaborative 
planning is actually occurring. The answer given by a team of 
investigators at Rutgers University would be "not very much." 
In the course of their study, they examined the outreach programs 
for 21 separate community groups that had been conducted by the 
20 libraries in their detailed sample. This examination reveals 
that 

Programs for children represented 29.8 percent of all events 
for special groups. l»rograms dcsijjned for young people and 
the aged constituted 11.5 percent and 9.6 percent respec- 
tively of the total. Together these three groups accounted 
for over half (50.7^) of all programs aimed at specific 
populations. Programs for what might be considered power 
groups in a community ♦ labor, government officials, men's 
clubs - were virtually non-existent.^ 

In general, the services provided for children were judged to be 
innovative and creative. Those for the other clients had chiefly 
to do with providing greater access to materials. 

On the other hand, a review of library activities in 1973 
by No^l Savage reached a precisely opposite conclusion and docu- 
mented it with many examples. He concluded 

Interest in outreach through services and programs including 
cultural events grew in 1973; public libraries are especially 
attempting to enter into the life of the community by pro- 
viding residents with live information pertinent to their 
social needs. Librarians want to have a hand in shaping their 
communities, and this is one approach thoy'r counting on 
heavily. ^ 



De Prospo, Altman, and Beasley, o£. cit . , 28. 
op . cit . ,24. 
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5* A c:cnter of Group Instruction .- A wide spectrum of 
opinion is manifested on the issue as to whether the library 
should itself prov'de classes, courses, discussion groups, and 
other kinds of teaching. Some forms of activity are unqoestioned, 
cxcapt perhaps as to whether their results arc worth the effort 
they require. They include book- talks, book-based discussion 
groups, educative displays and exhibits, and special programs 
for the Friends of the Library or other facilitative groups. 
In his valuab .v compendium of examples of all kinds of library 
adult educational service, John Chancellor devotes many pages 
to the teaching techniques which the institution might use 
both because they are inherently good and because they stimulate 
the use of other services. 

Some library leaders go beyond this minimal and often 
octasiona! service to argue that the library, as the chief 
repository of culture in most cities, should make active use of 
its position by becoming the collective center for all those 
people for whom serious learning is either helpful or enjoyable 
and for whom the use of the resources would provide a natural 
center of focussed instruction. Most library patrons prefer to 
learn independently most of the time but at least occasionally 
they want to he associated with other people in shared study and 
discussion. The capacity to move in aiid out of group situations 
gives such patrons a flexibility they cannot otherwise enjoy. 
Kmcrson Greenaway once noted that "group activities are the 

^Hel ping Adults to Learn , edited by John Chancellor. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. 
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prevailing mode ol' contemporary edacation"^ and John Mackenzie 
Cory said that "there are ndividuals, probably an overwhelming 
majority of the population, who have a gregarious instinct - a 
desire to share and compare with others. "2 Usually the people 
who hold such views are not advocating highly organized courses 
or sequences, with credit or other forms of credentialing. but 
a rich program of seminars, discussions, special interest groups 
and clubs, collaborative research projects or community study, 
and other intellectual enterprises. 

More than a few librarians have, however, taken a less 
conventional position, arguing that the group instruction pro- 
vided by the library, should respond to all community needs or 
desires to which it can make a contribution. Since the library 
building is not itself constructed with class-rooms, borrowed 
facilities may he needed. Fn some communities, library boards 
have, in the absence of initiative by other community agencies, 
embarked upon broadly-based programs of group instruction. In 
other communities, such activity has flowed naturally from 
collaborative relationships. Gray reported, for example, that 

In planning a program for a season, every effort is made to 
schedule a variety of opportunities so that, hopefully ea?h 
ELv^K^^^-f?^ ^^^^ l^ast one a?Uvity'in 

?oo The''vi^A''^"i been competition, 

too. The YMCA and the VWCA have offered a variety of coursei 
primarily in the area of hobbies. Many have taken courses ' 

^Emerson Greenaway, "The Librarian and Adult Education " 
Library Quarterly . 31 (January, 1961), 30 ^oucation, 

ArA « Mackenzie Cory, "Library- Sponsored Group Services " 

ALA Bulletin . 48 (April, 1954), 209 ^vivi^es, 
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offered by the Oklahoma City Board of Hducation» usually to 
develop skills or to complete their high school diplomas. 
Oklahoma City University, the University of Oklahoma and 
Central State College have attracted numerous adults wishing 
to obtain their degrees. This competition has been healthy 
and has worked toward the end of achieving a better environ- 
ment for all adult education activities. 

Despite these enthusiastic comments, group instructional 

activities (other than those mentioned in the first paragraph of 

this section) are not widely sponsored nor warmly favored by 

many public librarians. The opposing arguments are many: the 

multitudinous y.roup services offered by other organizations and 

associations; the fear that competition with such institutions 

will be a deterrent and not a stimulus to the library's progress; 

the fact that the library building is not designed for group 

instruction; the difficulties of administering programs in non* 

controlled facilities; the possible neglect of the more essential 

individualised service; and the lack of funds. The general case 

for this position is well-stated by Hamill and is suggested by 

the title of his paper "Boon or Booby Trap?", in which he 

answers his own question by indicating that group instruction 

mi^ht well be the second of the two suggested alternatives. He 

sums up by saying "Don't have a closed mind about the value and 

attractions of group adult education projects, but remember that 

the time and resources of every individual and every institution 

are strictly limited. If a program does not produce clear-cut 

results, discard it in favor of the fundamentals." 

^o£. cit. , 213-214 
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An indication of the general lack of interest in group 
activities may be found in the record of the twenty libraries 
studied by de Prospo and others, which had sponsored 205 events 
for the public at large during the preceding six months.^ The 
following listing shows the percentage of frequency of various 
types of activities. The ''other" category includes chiefly 
format combinations, such as film and book talks, lectures and 
exhibits, and other variations. 



% 

films 34 I 
exhibits 

lectures 9 7 

concerts 3^9 
hook talks 3*4 
lecture and discussion 2)9 
workshop 2.0 
seminar 2.0 
bibliography 2.6 
radio show 2,0 

other 24!4 



4. A Provider of Generalized Counseling for Individuals 
or Groups. - Many people in the modern community have a more or 
less focussed desire to learn (a fact documented earlier in this 
paper) but do not know where to turn to find the knowledge they 
seek nor the sympathetic support which will reinforce their 
efforts. In the 1920s and 1930s, it was thought that this need 
could be -ared for by readers' advisors, individual librarians 
who could take the time to use existing reading lists or develop 
new ores to meet the requirements of individuals who sought them 
out. John Chancellor's book has much to say about various 

^0£. cU . , p. 42. 
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conceptions of the role of the readers' advisor. But the system 
did not formally succeed in the sense that the position did not 
become firmly established though it may well be true, as some 
commentators suggest, that readers' advisors had great impact 
in directing librarians' attention towards the needs of indi- 
viduals and the growth of generalized adult services. 

tn recont years, however, a greatly expanded conception 
of the need for educational counseling service has emerged. The 
general structural pattern is to have one or more specialized 
cotmselors who spend their major time at this task. In addition, 
all staff members who work with .idults provide as much counseling 
help as they can and refer people uho need greater assistance 
to the specialized counselor. Ideally some or all of the other 
adult educational agencies in the community take the initiative 
to put any adult who seeks a program they do not offer in direct 
contact with an individual librarian. The bibliographic readers' 
advisory service is still carried out, but the counselor may also 
play both b'^ ader and more intensive roles, some of which will 
be briefly noted here. 

One such service is as a counselor to learners on the use 
of the library's resources . H^rc individualized help is given by 
general advisors as well as by subject matter specialists. Tours 
are conducted and open-house days scheduled. Talks are given 
to outside groups. In the last fifty years, several pamphlet 
series incorporating bibliographic essays have been widely 
disseminated, the best-known library-oriented series were 
entitled Reading With a Purpose and Reading for an Age of Change . 
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In both urban ami rural communities, creative efforts are made 
to reach new readers, and the papers on that subject by Hiatt 
and Drennan and by Lyman are useful in suggesting techniques. In 
a program which is still being developed, the Appalachian Adult 
Education Center at Morehead State University (in Kentucky) is 
helping rural libraries to reach and serve their clienteles. 

A second service is as a generalized educational counselor . 
In the past, this role, where it existed, has been essentially 
that of a broker of information. Some librarian, often with 
other duties to perform as well, would try to keep a file of 
current catalogs available and would put any posters received on 
a bulletin board. These services were useful but necessarily 
limited. To-day it is increasingly clear that much more inten- 
sive services arc required and that they will be provided by the 
public library or by some other community agency. In many 
cities, anybody in need of welfare aid can turn to a Community 
Referral Service, usually supported by the Community Chest. This 
Service not only directs the applicant to the appropriate agency 
but may set up an appointment or in other ways serve as a welcome 
intervener in the process of finding the kind of service desired 
by both the recipient of aid and the agency which helps provide 
it. In contrast the person who seeks educational assistance 
must now make a wearisome round from one agency to another, all 
too often never finding the needed help. Unfortunately one of 
these agencies is frequently the public library. 

The core idea of the commun i versity lies in its ability 
to provide a varied range of. serv«?ias for the individual, the 

ERIC 
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group, and the community. The consumer or consumers of service 
provide the basic integrative principle of co-ordinated programming. 
The ultimate ideal would be that every adult has a single source 
which can provide information on the nature and extent of the 
activities that each agency can offer to aid the learning pro- 
cesses specific to his or her needs. The Central New York Regional 
Learning Service is providing such help in several up-state 
counties but it is still on a pilot basis. 

A referral service which i.^ wholly independent of programming 
has certain attractive features (chiefly those which come with 
complete independence from other commitments), but many public 
librarians have felt that the creation of a new type of agency 
is unnecessary. Paul Wasserman expressed this view: "There is, 
at present, no public agency which attempts to play a co-ordinating 
role in rationalizing the full range of information efforts of 
the community. Here is a tusk worthy of the best efforts of 
all those who hold an aspirationnl view of the public library's 
future, and an effort wiiich might enlist the best efforts of all 
those who could contribute to such a reconstructed mission.*'^ 

Much remains to be done to enable librarians to fulfil this 
role on any other than a chance or trial -and-error basis. 
Systems of categorizing and collecting information and keeping 
it up to date need to be devised. Several of the papers in 
this series deal with the problem in one fashion or another. 
Some librarians must then be trained to use such systems and all 

^P^ul Wasserman, The New Librarianship: A Challenge for 
Change New York: R. R. Bowker, 1972. TTWi 
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librarians need to know how they can help patrons find the place 
which can give them service. Extensive public relations programs 
will have to be devised. But none of these activities is likely 
to be of much profit if a community network of reference is not 
established. The staffs of all the agencies which offer adult 
education must first provide the information required by the 
system and then be prepared to make specific referrals to all 
individuals who need help. It was the failure to set up such a 
lommunity network which led the Isolated readers' advisory system 
to fail. The same fate could befall the more broadly knowledgeabl 
counselor. 

But while the requirements set forth in the last paragraph 
are important, they do not need to be followed in the order in 
which they are mentioned. Even while complex and detailed systems 
are being devised, simpler ones can be used and librarians can 
be gaining that familiarity with both^mmunity institutions and 
individual needs which is essential to the effective ultimate 
functioning of the educational counselor. 

5. A Counselor to Students in Credcntia ling Programs.- 
Since the end of World War 1 1, a substantial growth has occurred 
in the number and variety of tests which measure formal academic 
competence. Among the best known are the General Educational 
Development Test (GED) , the College-Level Examination Program 
CCLEP), and the College Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP) . 
The first of these is at the high school level and successful 
completion confers either a diploma or its equivalent. The 
latter two are measures of proficiency in various college courses 
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or broad areas of knowledge, and a passing grade is accepted by 
many institutions of higher learning as the equivalent of credit. 
Each such institution makes its own rules about how much and what 
kinds of recognition it will confer in this fashion and some 
colleges will award a degree in some fields of knowledge solely 
by the passing of such examinations. 

Meanwhile a great deal of attention is now bjsing given to 
the development of new degree programs for adults which give 
credit for their life experience and their courses in military 
service, or even cstaluish wholly new ways of securing degrees, 
such :is by the use of mentors, contracts, supervised experience, 
and portfolios of riccompl i shtnont . The concept of a "credit bank," 
which will enable a student to build a record of all his formal 
educational attainments is also much discussed and will probably 
become a reality. The possibilities of non-traditional study of 
this sort are explored in Diversity by Design (to which earlier 
reference has been made) and the degree implications have been 
dealt with in a book also issued under the auspices of the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study. ^ 

Nfany new ventures to aid adults seeking credentials are 
now getting under way and more will probably be created in the 
future. One promising venture is a program sponsored by the 
Educational Testing Service and called the Cooperative Assessment 
of Experiential Learning. This substantially-funded program 
will use the activities of nine or more highly experimental 

^Cyril 0. Iloule, The fixtcrnal Degree San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass , 1973. 
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colleges and universities as a basis for controlled studies 
designed to develop and establish new measures of academic 
accomplishment which will then be diffused throughout the aca- 
demic establishment by a continuing and broadly-based Assembly 
of institutions of higher learning. 

In the normal course of events, innovative credentialing 
programs have already brought many adult students to .the public 
library simply because they need its resources to fulfil their 
requirements for preparation for tests or for specialized degree 
certification. Some libraries have, however, seen a special 
opportunity to assist individuals, giving them advice on what 
they need to know, helping them assemble their records, providing 
copies of the books or other materials they need, referring them 
to agencies which can give them instruction, providing instruction 
in the library itself, administering tests or other instruments, 
and, in general, creating a warm and supportive atmosphere 
uhich will encourage sequential learning. 

A substantial number of public library systems have now 
accepted this form of counseling as a major part of their service 
to adults. The best-known of these ventures is that undertaken 
by the Dallas Public Library in collaboration with Southern 
Methodist University. The program is fully reported in a new 
book which describes and candidly assesses accomplishments.^ 
Meanwhile the College Entrance f-xamination Board (CEEB) has 



^ i^^^ ^- ^^o«>^» i^avid L. Reich, The Public Library in 
• '^-Traditional liducation iiomowood, Illin ois; hl ' C Publications 
TTTT: a Drieier report will be found in a paper by Reich in- * 
eluded in A Search for Substa nce, edited by S. V. Martorana and 
hileen Kuhns^ san Francisco: Tossey-Bass, 1974. 
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initiated an Office of library Independent Study and Guidance 

Projects with support from the Council on Library Resources and 

the National Endowment for the Humanities (both of which also 

supported the Dallas project.) This Office has held a number o£ 

conferences of librarians and others to discuss the support of 

independent study and has found general enthusiasm for the idea. 

The report of one such conference held in New York State 

emphasizes the following goals for serving the adult learner: 

trying to reach and serve evory potential adult learner 
within the service area, cooperating with other educational 
agencies, and providing the materials most likely to be 
used ranging from ready-reference books supplemented by 
interlibrary loan to the acquisition of comprehensive col- 
lections of self -education materials and the active stimula- 
tion of their use. 

This conference also looked far beyond the credent ialing function,' 
considering many other kinds of service. The librarians pre- 
sent "recognised that they would have to move from a traditionally 
passive role of response to requests for information to a more 
active one of a total community outreach nature" and also that 
they must "create a clearly defined, organized, planned, and 
publicized program of service that could be implemented through 

any public library in the State, no matter how small or how 

2 

remote." 

In a more systematic and thorough approach, a number of 
libraries, chiefly in large cities, have agreed to work with CEEB 

^"New York Libraries Agree on New Focus: The Adult Inde- 
pcnJont f.o.irnor," The B ookmar k f.fnnuary-February , 1974), 7". 
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in implement iiiii the program of independent study and other educa- 
tional functions. Among these systems are those of Atlanta, 
t:ievcland, Denver, Baltimore, Miami-Dade, Portland (Maine), Salt 
Lake City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Woodbridge (New Jersey), and Wor- 
cester. Each system has created an extensive plan for service 
including help for individuals seeking degrees but usually going 
far beyond that activity to provide other modes of service. 
This national program has hardly been begun and cannot therefore 
bo evaluated except in terms of the ambitiousness of its approach, 
one which offers substantial promise. 

Meanwhile the colleges and universities which offer external 
degrees are confronting the need to secure help from public 
libraries. An introductory study of the relationship between 
these two kinds of institutions concludes that "the educational 
planners are not giving enough consideration to information 
systems and vice versa. Most of the institutions of higher 
learning have their own libraries but are finding that the needs 
of a dispersed adult clientele go far beyond those required by 
resident campus students. Other colleges which have been brought 
into being solely to award the new kinds of degrees find that 
their students have great need of the public libraries as the 
sources of the materials thoy require. The pressure toward 
collaboration will intensify in both the service required by 
this function and by the one which will now be considered. 

^ Barry Richards and Joseph H. Oakey. Information Systems 
for Nontraditional Study, The State of the ArY I Oenter tor the 
J'itudy of tni'ormatton and F.ducation, Syracuse University , 
undated. 27 n^.- 
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6. A Multi-media Learning Center .- The provision of 
counseling often leads naturally to the broadened scope of the 
multi-media learning center in winch personal and physical 
assistance in instruction are provided. Sometimes > however, 
such a center is initiated as a new venture either independently 
by the library or in collaboration with other institutions. "A 
public library," said Andr^ Maurois , "is a real centre of culture, 
propagating human knowledge and dispensing delight."^ 

When the Ohio Board of Regents decided to create an Extended 

Learning Program (which is far too complex to summarize here), 

it concluded that the learning centers used by its adult students 

should he public libraries. As the first annual report of the? 

Prt^gram" ohsorvos: 

Certain considerations made the library site the appropriate 
choice ft>r the learning centers: 

1. Because much of the service provided at the learning 
centers was referral to existing institutions and programs, 
it seemed that a neutral site was important so the student 
would not have to make an initial commitment. 

2. The library personnel and the state librarian showed an 
enthusiastic interest in this relationship. 

3. A national study is being conducted to determine the 
feasibility of utilizing public libraries as study centers 
to prepare' persons for taking the College Level Examination 
Program. The library as a learning center fits well with 
this concept. 

Two roles were planned for the public library: 

1. to provide housing for the coordinator and staff where 
students can get information about the program and advice 
about a variety of educational opportunities. 



^A copy of this report may be available to interested 
readers who write to the Program at P. 0. Box 843, Athens, 
Ohio 45701. 
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Z, To ho a resource center, providing books, reference 
materials, and play-back equipment for audio and visual 
tape. 

An evaluation at the end of the first year reported: 

The relationship has worked well. In Cleveland, the office 
space provided in the downtown public library is excellent. 
In southeastern Ohio, the coordinator has been meeting with 
students in the public libraries, primarily Gallipolis and 
Belpre. The arrangement has been convenient for the 
students as well as providing needed facilities for the 
program. The communication services provided by the 
office of the state librarian in Columbus, the Cleveland 
Library, and the Ohio Valley Association of Libraries have 
been instrumental in getting information about the program 
to interested persons. Several staff members at the Cleveland 
Public Library are in the process of being approved as part- 
time faculty to supervise student independent study projects. 

Another similar venture with an ii»teresting special feature 
has been developed by the City Colleges of Chicago (the local 
community college system) and the Chicago Public Library (in its 
central building and in two branches). For some years, the City 
Colleges have maintained a TV Collage which used the local public 
broadcasting station to offer credit courses leading to fhe 
A. A. degree. Nine of these courses are available on videotape 
cassettes. The librarians involved have them available along 
with play-back machines so that students can use them at will. 
Counselors are available by appointment to help students map out 
their programs of study, taking account of their previous academic 
and experiential backgrounds. When Study Unlimited (as the pro- 
gram is called) was initiated, only a modest enrollment of about 
30 students was expected, but six months later, more than 230 
students had enrolled for college credit.^ Assistance of other. 



•^"Study Unlimited," American Libraries (February, 1974), 
66-67. — — 



sorts is also offered, such as help for GED and CLEP preparation 
and other counseling services. 

The foregoing examples of learning centers have tended to 
stress collaborative arrangements but by far the largest number 
of such centers are probably maintained independently by the 
public library* though it may be collaborating unilaterally 
with many other institutions in the community. N08I Savage, in 
the report cited earlier, gives many examples of various 
approaches as does Kathleen Molz, who obs^iv.?3 that "the variables 
attendant upon the development of a community learning center 
arc many; certainly each one, as it is planned and instituted, 
must prove itself responsive to the community it serves. Yet, 
ail the centers are alike in one respect, namely, their provision 
of an alternative to, not a displacement of, the educational 
structure as it now stands. The need for our technical pro- 
cessing centers and reference networks will not be negated by 
the informal educational strategies of the learning center."^ 

An Hnglish author, a senior administrator at Oxford Uni- 
versity, has dwelt on the library as a learning center and his 
comments arc worth reporting at length: 

. . .many public libraries perform a valuable function as 
communal educational and cultural centres by arranging lec- 
tures, discussions, film- shows, dramatic performances, 
concerts and recitals, exhibitions, folk-festivals, and by 
providing opportunities for amateur music-making etc. How 
far a public library can go in .this direction depends in 



^Kathleen Molz, "Past and Present Efforts at Coordination 
of Library Services at the Community Level," in Total Community 
Library Service , op. cit . ,71. 
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the first instance upon the available accommodation, and 
certainly any library authority in planning new buildings, 
or considering possible modifications of existing buildings, 
will be wise to take into account the potentiality of the 
library for development as an educational and cultural 
centre. This means providing lecture and seminar rooms, 
properly equipped with audio and visual aids including 
closed-circuit television, exhibition spaces, and rooms 
for music-making and listening to records. It is. however, 
not only a matter of accommodation, but also of the 
librarian's own interests and enthusiasms, of how he views 
his own functions and of how they are viewed by the library 
authority. Is he to be thought of as a mediator of culture, 
and If so. who is to determine the cultural phenomena that 
the library is to present? It is physically impossible to 
present everything, and a selection has to be made, whether 
in the visual arts or music or drama or whatever it may be. 
Withm broad limits laid down by the authority, this selec- 
tion, the determination of the way in which educational and 

^S^'^t??^ ^-^ developed, must be the responsi- 

bility of the librarian. In exercising it he cannot but 
reveal his own cultural and social values. Unless he is 
nimself a man of taste, unless he is sympathetic to the 
broadening of access to culture, unless he has at least the 
normal social sensitivity of the public-sporited citizen, it 
is unlikely that the public library is his right metier . 

!Iow far a 1 ibrarv can, and should, arrange lectures, dis- 
cussions, and exhibitions dealing with social problems must 
depend upon the political style of the community within 
which it operates and of which it is pait. It is temp-tine 
to say that the library should constantly be drawing atten- 
tion to public Issues, and without offering answers never- 
u! ^^^^^ relevant information can be 

obtained; that it should, in fact, oe part of the critical 
apparatus through which society examines and tests its own 
practices and values. However it is unrealistic to suppose 
that this would be feasible, or accepted as desirable, in 
some political situations. It is noticeable that some 
libraries mount exhibitions which are enjoyable rather than 
provocative, and that their lecture programmes are inforraa" 
tive and entertaining rather than productive of discussion 
and controversy. In the given circumstances this irfay be 
inevitable, but the public library that thus leads a circura- 

nurdt li^lt^''t^ ^^^^ Ortega's phrase, 

'living at the height of its times. '1 

7. A Guide to Teachers or Leaders in Other Programs of 
Adult Education ,- Since the library has broad and general 

^Jessup, 0£. cit. , 310-11 < pf/ 
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community relationships, its staff can often serve as counselors 
or trainers to leaders or teachers in other community programs 
or can take the initiative to be sure that collaborative learning 
by such people occurs. Such a service can be provided in a 
number of uays. 

The most obvious perhaps is to help the staff members of 
other agencies know how to use the library's resources . The 
teachers in an evening school or college or the leaders in a 
community center or voluntary association may be invited on a 
special tour of the building and its collection, accompanied by 
a discussion of how its resources can be most efficiently used 
both by them and by their students. Such a program is particu- 
larly effective if the library has specialties which apply 
directly to the interests of the people invited, such as mate- 
rials on art, on local history, or on books and other resources 
for now readers. If the persoi** to be served cannot feasibly 
come to the library, then it may he possible for the librarian 
to go to them at their meetings, though such a procedure does not 
have the immediacy or probably the follow-up of a direct experience 
with the library itself. It is sometimes a good idea to have a 
special open house for all leaders and teachers in the community, 
particularly since such a gathering may have a multiply inter- 
active effect in the creation of new collaborative efforts later 
on. 

Another form of assistance is in the provision of help in 
program planning . Such help may he a very simple level and be 
nothing more than a conference between a librarian and some 
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teacher or loader who is looking for program materials. On 

the other hand, it may be intensive and continuing help in 

dosljinniK and implementing an educational activity. Grace T. 

Stevenson, using the Akron l»ublic library as an example, has 

demonstrated how such assistance might be given. The program 

chairman of an association or organization 

is encouraged to come in with a committee to consult the 
librarian wlio is located in a central spot in the library. 
The librarian discusses with the committee the kind of group 
they are planning for, their spe»;ific interests, what kind 
of programs have been most successful, and those least 
successful. On the basis of this information, suggestions 
are made regarding possible subjects, methods of presenta- 
tion, available speakers, films, or hooks and pamphlets 
that will help the group in building a program. Pamphlets 
on program-planning and subject guides are available for the 
commi«-teo to examine. After making these suggestions, the 
librarian leaves the committee to decide upon their own 
program. The primary purpose »s not to plan programs for 
the committee but to help the committee analyze previous 
programs, point out ways of making programs meaningtux to 
the group, and encourage them to plan more stimulating and 
thought -provoking programs.^ 

The library can also serve, either alone or in collabora- 
tion, as a t rainer of trainers , usually doing so in terms of the 
use of media and methods of adult education. The teachers of 
basic education may need a course in the materials available for 
such instruction and many leaders need systematic help in knowing 
the proper use of audio-visual aids. 

The library may also be a catalyst in creating multi- 
lateral study-groups or other instruction in new techniques , 
iiven in the absence of an organised adult education council, 

1 

Grace T. Stevenson, "The Role of the Public Library in 
Adult Reading," i' Adul t Reading^ , edited by Nelson* B. Ilcnry. 
l\T^i Il^'^lPSft "^1^7^ Niational Society for the Study of iiducation. 



many federations of agencies, some of them initiated by libraries, 
hve come into being to encourage new techniques of leadership or 
the discussion of public policy issues on education and communi- 
cation. In the past, the topic might have been discussion tech- 
niques, gro^'n dynamics, audio- visual education, or the best use 
of the press, radio, or television. At present the topic might 
be concerned with approaches to new clienteles^ encoimter group 
leadership, or the potentials of video-tape and cable television. 
The library has no greater mandate than any other agency to 

» 

initiate such ventures but its concern with methods and materials 
and its breadth of relationship to other agencies make it a 
natural beginning-point for any such effort. 

A Concluding Note on Modes of Service .- These seven modes 
of service do not capture all of the etraordinary innovativeness 
displayed by public libraries in their adult educational activity. 
Countless other examples - and even categories of examples - of 
activities are suggested in such already-cited references as 
those written or edited by John Chancellor, Kate Coplan and 
ndwin Castagna, Cluy Garrison, Peter Hiatt and Henry T. Drennan, 
Hr.i : Id Jolliffc, Allie Beth Martin, Helen lluguenor Smith, and 
Grt*cc T. Stevenson. 

But tho modes of service here suggested do mention some 
broad ways of providing help to learners and may suggest others 
to the reader. The endeavor here has not been to describe activi- 
ties in detail so much as to suggest their broad nature so that 
librarians can ust them imaginatively in the specific situations 
in which they work. s John Chancellor once observed 
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Tolstoy, in one of his very serious essays, speaks o C the 
two ways of directing a person going on a journey, the 
one to give him a detailed list of specific landmarks he 
will pass, a list of towns and roads; the other, a general 
direction and a compass or guiding star. We need both. 
But perhaps in journeys such as the one discussed, we 
especially need the latter, the far-off ever-present objec- 
tive. The danger in listing specific landmarks and 
details of procedure is that we may become engrossed and 
forget the general direction, forget even to travel. Hence, 
one feels surest in pointing only a main objective and 
letting each work toward it in his own way and as the de- 
tails of his immediate situation permit.^ 
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The Key Problem of the Public Library 
as an ^:ducational Institution 



In the early 1970s, everybody concerned with the public 
library, from the least ij^formcd to the most knowledgeable, seems 
to feel it necessary to adopt some posture concerning its future 
as an iidult educational institution. The viewpoints range from 
euphoric visions of greatness to the gloomy counsels of despair. 
Most public librarians seem to be, in Wordsworth's language, 
people "of cheerful yesterdays and confident to-irorrows A 
special committee appointed by the Public Library Association 
and the American Library Association asserted that "thoughtful 
library leaders are saying that opportunities have never been 
mere promising" and that public libraries "are on the threshold 
of renascence. "2 As must be clear by now, the present writer 
(though not a librarian) shares this view. 



op . c i t. , 205 

^ A Strategy for Public Library Change , o£. crt . , vii-viii 
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But there are certainly prophets of gloom. Their words 
have appeared in previous sections of this paper but the nega- 
tive view has not here been fully and clearly exposed. The 
literature contains a number of examples of what our ancestors 
used to all a "rant." Statistics of various sorts are cited to 
show how few people hold library -rards, how seldom they take 
out library materials, and how few in number are the materials 
they do borrow. Serious and thoughtful authors Tiave also reached 
a negative view. David L. Altheide asked in 1970 "Is the Public 
Librarv Obsolete?"^ and answered his own question by saying that 

m 

unless it changed it certainly would be. A year later, Joseph 
Eisner, also using the form of the rhetorical question, asked 
"Public Libraries: On the Skids?" and ended his fiscal analysis 

by saying that they "will literally be running harder just to 

2 

stay jn the samu place." \n 1P74, Michael Harris announced that 
"tht* very txi-ti-mc of* the piihlii library appears In jeopardy; 
public librarians appear both concerned and confused." 

The case against the public library {and, more specifically, 
against its educational impact) has typically been supported 
solely by figures drawn from the records of the institution it- 
self, showing its low and selective drawing-power and the rela- 
tive infrequency of its use. These figures are so commonly 
available that they will not be reviewed here. What is less 
frequently realized is that the same conclusion can also be 

fountain Plains Library Quartely , 15 (July, 1970), 19-25 
^Library .Journal (October 1, 1971), 3095 
^op. cit . , 2514 
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aocumcntcU by studies of the entire population. Before turning, 
in the final section of this paper, to a presentation of a more 
optimistic plan for the future, it will be well to confront some 
of the conclusions to which the student of adult education must 
come as he surveys the total current scene. 

The key problei.. of the public library as an educational 
institution is that many librarians and the overwhelming majority 
of citizens do not realize that it is a center of learning. Even 
those people who do have this recognition, either consciously or 
by tacit acceptance, have not integrated it into their practice. 
For example, many university faculty members and independent 
scholars would abstractly espouse the educational mission of the 
public library and yet seldom suggest to students or other people 
that its collection and services could be useful to them. A 
sampling study of adults quoted by Berelson concluded "The library 
appears to be Jacking in salience to many people - it wouldn't 
occur to them to go there." The men and women polled in the same 
study were asked where they would turn if they needed information 
on various topics. Several general communications sources were 
nu-ntioned to them. Tho results showed that S% would gu to the 
library for information on home decoration, 7% on nutrition, 15% 
on child care, and 24% on foreign countries.^ 

I-ven broader conclusions were reached by the national sample 
of out-of-school persons 18 to 60 which was conducted in the 
spring and summer of 1972.^ When a list of institutions which 

^0£. cit. , 17-18. 

^Carp, Peterson, and Roelfs, 0£. cit . 
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provide education was presented to the 77* of the respondents 
who indicated that they were would-be learners , only 1% chose 
the item of ♦'library or museum." This percentage was fairly 
consistent amonR all demographic categories, the only notable 
variations being that 3% of the persons between 55 and 60 years 
of age, 4% of the college graduates, and 4% of the persons 
engaged in professions or in managerial posts in large businesses 
chose the library or museum as a preferred place of study. Of 
the 31 § of the respondents who indicated that they had been 
learjicrs during the past year, 2* chose the library or museum. 
Among the learners, however, many variations existed among sub- 
groups. Libraries and museums proved to be much more attractive 
to part- time workers (9%) than to full-time workers (l%i or to 
those who had no job (2%). Men (3%) used the library for educa- 
tion more than women (21). In the age groupings, the highs were 
55-60 (71) and 30-34 (51). Blacks (61) used the library for 
education more than whites (2S). Non-housewives (4$) exceeded 
housewives (II). 

To anybody who regards the public library as a self-sufficient 
educational entity, these figures will all seem shockingly low. 
For the person who regards the institution as part of an emerging 
communiversity, however, a more positive conclusion is possible. 
In the questions asked of both learners and would-be learners, 
the beginning phrase was "where did you go?" or "where would you 
go?" Such questions probably tend to force a choice so that only 
a primary institution is mentioned. Among the other locations 
listed by learners were: home, 17%; employer, 13% i social 
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orgj.aiiation, oi; religious group, 6$; government agency, 5%; 
and recreational group, 21. It may well be true that the library 
provided an essential supplementary need for educational material 
in all such cases. It may also have done so for at least some 
of the 25^ of the learners who went to some formal educational 
institution such as a high school, a college, or a graduate school. 
It seems likely, in fact, that the public library's chief role 
in adult education at the present time lies not in its independent 
provision of opportunities hut in its interaction with other 
services. 

Many librarians may be content to have this emphasis con- 
tinue into the future, letting other institutions take over the 
primary role in education. However, other data in the 1972 study 
may make them feel less comfortable about relying solely upon the 
support they give to others. The would-be learners were asked 
to respond to the following statement: "Many things stop people 
from taking a course of study or learning a skill. Circle all 
those listed bilow that you feel are important in keeping you 
from learning what you want to learn." Twenty-five possibilities 
were given and all were checked by three percent or more of the 
respondents. Some possibilities would apply to libraries as 
readily as to other agencies: "not enough time" (461), "home 
responsibilities" (32$), and "job responsibilities" (28"0 would 
be good examples. But many of the items would not apply - or, 
at least, not apply very strongly - to public libraries. Among 
thorn wc»rc: "cost", 53"^; "don't want to go to school full-time", 
5S':,; "amount of time required to ^p^plete program", 21^^; "too 
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old", 171; "courses aren't scheduled when I can attend", 16%; 
"strict attendance requirements", 15%; "no child care", 11%; "too 
much red tape", 10%; "no place to stiidy", 7%; "don't meet 
requirements", 6%; "tired of school", 6%; and "no way to get 
credit", SI. 

These data lead to multiple interpretations, all of them 
probably true. (1) In thinking about their own educational 
desires, would-be learners did not take the library into account 
as a possible source of help. (2) No library was, in fact, 
available to them. (3) If a library was considered as a poten- 
tial educational agency, that thought was rejected by the 
potential patron. (4) The programs which libraries might offer 
in collaboration with other agencies are either unavailable or 
unknown to the respondents. (5) Some educational goals, such 
as the skill training required in most occupations, cannot be 
achieved in a library. Perhaps other inferences might be drawn 
but these will suffice for present. None of the difficulties 
are insuperable. The public library can find ways to deal 
directly with the first four, and, by maintaining a community 
lyfferral sei^vice, it could deal with the fifth. 

Back of these specifics, however, lies a deeper tr^th. 
In the growth of mass schooling in the modern era, one format 
of instruction has become so dominant that it is accepted as 
being virtually identical with education itself. That format is 
the class-room in which a teacher instructs students. This 
method of learning is economical and it can operate either in 
isolation or in a complex fashion in which many different units. 
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conibininv: tito name basic elements, are grouped tog^^ther in 

a coUcMc, school , or university. Other forms of education - such 
as sel f -directed learning, tutorial teaching, collaborative 
tcachcrless study, conferences, apprenticeship, or sequentially- 
doveloped experience - have oftesi been forgotten or ignored. It 
is easy to conclude that any institution which does not follow 
the "classic" pattern (which has actually been dominant for only 
about a hundred years) is not really an educational institution 
at all. A groat many lay citizens and librarians who wish to 
hnvc nothing to do with formal courses havo"^ reached that conclu- 
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i^ossibly as a consequence of the dominance of the class- 
room, the American public is not, on the whole, heavily committed 
to lea; g by the process of reading and, since books are a 
public lihrary'r, chief resource, a pervasive and hard-to-combat 
pattern of life appears to be operative. In a prodigiously 
complex study of how adults spend the., time,^ fifteen compara- 
tive investigative studies were conducted in the late 1960m in 
12 countries. In each case carefully selected samples of men and 
women (averaging 1,858 persons) were interviewed in depth concerning 
the activities in which chey had engaged on a specific day. The 
percentages in each area sampled of those who said that they had 
engaged in (a) reading hooks for personal instruction or (b) in 
homework for courses or sel f- instruct ion were as follows: 
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•Mouton,^Tl7T7^T7^-^'* '''^'^^^ Alexander Szali. The ffague: 
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(a) (b) 



Belgium 0.3 4.1 

Kazanlik, Bulgaria 0.5 3.0 

Okomouc, Czechoslovakia 3.0 5.7 

Six cities. Franco 1.9 3.2 

100 electoral districts, Federal Republic 

of Germany . 0.7 0.9 

Osnabrtlck, Federal Republic of Germany .... 0.8 2.8 

Hoyerswerda, German Democratic Republic .... 4.0 0.9 

Gy8r, Hungary 1.4 4.3 

Lima-Callo, Peru 1.3 8.4 

TorAn, Poland 3.5 6.0 

Forty-four cities, United States 0.2 3.2 

Jackson, Michigan, United States 0.5 2.5 

Pskov, U. S. S. R 3.0 13.4 

Kragujevac, Yugoslavia 2.4 4.9 



These figures show a pronounced difference between Com- 
munist and non -Communist countries in favor of the former. 
Various interpretations might bo made of the relative validity 
as well as the degree of freedom of choice represented by this 
dirfcrcncc, hut it appears profitless to go into such matters 
at this point. Among the non-Communist countries, however, the 
United States (whose citizens believe they have the highest level 
of formal schooling in the world) do not show up well. The 
French, the Peruvians, and the West Germans all engaged to a 
significantly greater extent than the Americans in their reading 
for the purpose of learning. So far as homework was concerned, 
only the Peruvians were significantly higher than the Americans. 
Another table reports that in the amount of time spent on these 
activities the relative standing among the countries is approxi- 
mately the same as for the percentage of response figures given 
above . 

It may be interesting to compare the percentage figures for 
these two categories with those of other forms of adult education. 
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Only the American figures will hero be given. On the day in 
question, the percentage of people interviewed in the forty- four 
city sample had undertaken each of the following activities: 
full-time attendance in classes, 2.81; attendance at programs 
of professional or special training courses, 2.U; attendance 
at lectures, 0.2*^; attendance at programs of political or union 
training, 0.3*.; attendance at other activities, l.U; travelling 
connected to the above mentioned activities, including waiting 
for -means of transport, 1.8%. 

All these figures drawn from interviews with the general 
public suggest that the total educational enterprise has been 
negligent in nurturing the process of learning and particularly 
of learnini'. by reading. The strategies of separatist development 
of the past, each institution on its own, have not worked very 
\<cl\ in producing a strong adult education movement. If 77% 
of the American poop le aged 18 to 60 would like to learn but 
ojily 31 are doing so P'ld if many'of the obstacles to partici- 
pation exist only in the minds of the would-be learners, not 
in the reality of what is available to them, then serious atten- 
tion must be given to those strategies to see how they should 
bo changed. Librarians whose horiions are bounded by taeir own 
institution can focus on thej^ own failures if they like, hut 
the basic fault is much broader and must be shared by ^11 educa- 
tional institutions. What the library can do, however, is to 
improve its own programs, reach out to collaborate with other 
institutions, be responsive to their iiii^atives, and, by all of 
those processes, help to create a true communiversi ty which 
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cither formally or informally, can change the prevailing picture 
of service. 

vni 

Moving Toward the Coromuniversity 

No single master stroke will change the situation described 
in the last section so vividly and strongly that the public 
library will be immediately changed into a dominant force in 
non* traditional education. Valuable efforts to bring about that 
result are already well under way and new ideas will constantly 
be developed but both present and future processes of change 
must be undertaken with the realisation that determined collabora- 
tive effort must be maintained and that some familiar prescription 
for improvement - such as better public relations* a revised 
library school curriculum, or new places at which service is pro- 
vided - may need to be viewed in a fresh light in terms of the 
emerging perspectives of non-tradi tional education and particu- 
larly of the prospect of an eventual communiversity. 

Some Reinforcing Supports .- The effort to strengthen the 
libraries' influence will occur within a generally supportive 
social climate. A Strategy for Public Library Change ^ eloquently 
describes the societal forces which require greater adult educatlont 
including shifting population patterns, scientific research and 
development, heightened formal education, the growth of the 
knowledge and communications industries, the trends in politics 
and government, the pressure for service of traditionally deprived 
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porsoiij, and tho growth of leisure. In meeting the needs caused 
by such trends, the social order must change in significant ways 
and Herman Kahn ends his book on The Year 2000 with this observa- 
tion: 

Above all, there must be a concern for perpetuating those 
institutions that protect freedom of human choice - not 
only for today's individuals and the pluralistic social 
groups that would, want their views represented, but more 
important, for those who will follow us - those who in the 
future may experience their problems differently and would 
not want to find that we have already - unnecessarily and 
unwisely - foreclosed their choices and altered their 
natural and social world irretrievably.^ 

or all reinforcing elements, the most significant is formal 

schooling, which, as has long been known, is positively associated 

with participation in adult education and specifically with being 

a library patron. Rec i and Paisley showed that level of schooling 

was by far the most significant factor associated with library 

use, su stronj; indeed that it negated other characteristics, 

such as .ige. They ob-serve: 

Although library use declines with age among those with less 
than four years of college (56 per cent of the youngest 
group had visited a public library within the past year, 
versus 4 3 per cent of the middle age group and 28 per cent 
of the oldest), the trend reverses among the college educated 
(43, 48, and 58 per cent). Age is a negative partialled 
predictor . . . only because the great majority of the sample 
had less than a college education. 2 

A later study using a large number of possible elemtns which might 

influenre library use concluded "a person's education is by far 



Mlcrman Kahn, The Year 2000: A Framework for speculation 
on the Next Thirty- three Years . New York, 1^6?, 40. ~ 

^Matilda B. Rees and William J. Paisley, "Social and 
Psychological Predictors of Adult Information Seeking and Media 
Use,** Adult Education , 19 (1968), 24 
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the most powerful predictor among the fourteen variables 
examined."^ 

The decennial census shows that the median years of school 
completed by persons 25 years of age or over was 8.6 in 1940, 
9.3 in 19S0, 10.6 in 1960, and 12.2 in 1970. The level is likely 
to continue to rise substantially, particularly ai testing 
programs and formalized assessment of experience enables many of 
those who were passed over in earlier years to be able to achieve 
the credentials they earlier missed. 

Increased use of the public library does not necessarily 
mean any enhancement of its image as an educational institution. 
Such a change must come essentially from within the profession 
itself and ways of bringing about that change will be considered 
later. But external reinforei»j» efforts will continue to.cowe 
Iforti other iiJiiIt tuhii at ijiti.i I .i}4eiu t es . hufeetl it is hiRhly 
likoly that they will increase. The library authorities wlio 
make polity and provide st'rvlee will thus f>o given an opportunity 
to work as partners with their counterparts in other agencies, 
■partners strengthening each other's programs as well as providing 
collaborative ventures which meet the needs of the people. 
Support can be tangible as well as verbal. When the public 
library seeks an increased tax rate, the passage of a bond issue, 

V.arol L. Kronos, "Patterns of Adult Library Use: A 
RoRressionand Path Analysis," Adult Hducation , 23 (Winter, 1973), 
129 

^The Appendix sketches some of the major present relation- 
ships between the public library and other community educational 
institutions. 
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or a special urant of funds, it will have support rs it n«.ver 

could count on before and it, in turn, will bo able to give help 

to other institutions when thoy seek added financial assistance. 

Several expressions by national commissions of the growth 

of non-traditional education were summarized earlier in this 

piper. While such groups operate at a high policy level, their 

dicta often have a profounu influence on state and community 

processes. Ft may be helpful, therefore, to return to one of 

them and examine more closely than before its observations 

concerning? the public library. The Commission on Non-Tradi tional 

Study, a group of 26 educators of whom only one was affiliated 

with 1 tbrariiinship though not himself a member of the profession, 

produced a widely-discussed report. Diversity by Design .^ which 

.iddrossed itself to the development of a broader educational 

system. One of the 57 recommendations in this book was: "The 

public library sho uld bo strengthened to become a far more 

:>ower ful inst rument for non- traditional education than is now 

the case." iJecause of the personal and professional distinction 

of most of the members of this Commission and the subsequent 

impact of its recommendations in other respect*?, its comments 

deserve quotation at some length: 

Th'iJ, recommendation is directed not only to public officials 
and public librarians themselves but also to college and 
university faculty members and administrators who could work 
productively with them in developing non- traditional study 
opportunities at the nostsecondary level. Public libraries 
have too long been regarded as passive conveyors of informa- 
tion or recreation, available when needed, but rot playing, 

— . , 

, oj>. cj_t . , 82-85. Italics in original. 
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or expected to play, active roles in the educational process. 
Their vast capabilities have often been ignored. In truth, 
the public library is literally a college around the corner. 
... It is a free institution where the individual has open 
access to groat quantities of information. It exists in 
great numbers, possesses the materials of knowledge, has a 
public service staff, and is n referral point to other 
resources within the educational network. . . . 

As non- traditional study progresses, it will create problems 
but also enhance opportunities for public libraries. Demands 
for books and other materials and for help in finding them 
will grow. Interlibrary collaboration will increase and a 
large number of mult icounty and other area libraries will 
probably be necessary. Changes in library architecture may 
be required to provide study centers, meeting rooms, and 
carrels. Librarians will have to counsel not only the 
students of projjrams but also their planners. Multi-system 
borrowers' cards may be necessary, and this fact will give 
rise to changes in fiscal support. Conflicts over goals 
will be sharpened; those who favor the library as a cultural 
center or as a place for undirected reading, recreation, 
and information-giving may feel threatened, particularly 
if budgets are not increased to make possible the achievement 
of all desired aims. 

If the problems encountered in these programs can be solved - 
if the necessary funds are forthcoming, if staffs are prepared, 
information is disseminated, coordination is provided, and 
educators are made aware of potentialities lor service - then 
libraries will no longer be merely extensions of educational 
programs but active planners and collaborators in them. The 
aim of public libraries to provide unlimited knowledge is In 
total harmony with the aim of non-traditional education: to 
provide unlimited opportunity. The possibility for joining 
the two should not be permitted to pass by quietly. 

The Use of Active Reinforcements .- If public librarians 

wi:;h to consider themselves as educators and to be so considered 

by other people, they can do many things to bring that result 

about. One must put that comment in the conditional mode, since 

it is far from clear that most librarians do, in fact, wish to 

serve as guides, mentors, discussion leaders, or occupants of 

an" other roles that connote the provision or the supplementation 

ul loarniiig. Both Mar!L;arct Monrcn* and .Jerome Cushman may have 



l>oen right in tlic olcijiac mood of their earlier-reported 
writiiii's. many a librarian heaved a sigh of* relief at the shift 
from "adult education" to the vague and me mingless term "adult 
sorvii.es," and the bland and ambiguous term "continuing education" 
iii not often used to denote an active guiding policy. 

But while no recent head- count has been taken to discover 
.tlie wishes of all public librarians, the literature of the field 
clcMrly shows that at least some library trustees, staff members. 
And governinenl officials are determined that the institution 
stiall bfwomo ;i powerful force in the emerging field of non- 
traditional study. The following suggestions designed to lead 
to that end are far from comprehensive but it is hoped that they 
will be practically useful. 

In tliinkiiig about education, librarians, trustees, and 

other:; shoal d ahindoi the traditional fixation on the class-room 

iormat and consiili.T instead a re-definition of education which 

takes account of broader conceptions, sucii as those suggested by 

the iMurc report, the Commission on Non-Traditional Study, and 

other recent sources. The very tide. Diversity by Design , could 

be as evocative of a public library's approach as to that of a 

college or university. One ex- 1 ibrarian. Chairman Mao, said 

"Lot numy flowers bloom" and perhaps his fellow professionals 

should follow his dictum. A Strategy for Public library Change 

has urge<l that: 

. . .a publication should be commissioned which will bo an 
eloquent statement to direct widespread attention to the 
American public library as an active community agent capable 
of meeting the real needs of real people today and in the 
future. This should be presented in layman's language, 

r» r"* 



designed to capture the attention and imagination of the 
public at the same time that it synthesizes the concerns of 
librarians and governing bodies of all types of libraries.^ 

Such a statement would be highly desirable and not least of all 

because It would serve as an interpretive guide to librarians 

an. I library school students who are less advanced in their 

thinking than the sponsors of the Strategy statement. 

Long-range plans, carefully phased and with target goals 

should be established by local libraries, systems, and state 

agencies after careful study. Such plans will then need to be 

motliiied as experience shows their practicality. As earlier 

pac.es have shown, sharp division exists, concerning goals, no 

cli-ar national policy concerning them is apparent, and probably 

none should be. The staff may start with goals and then work out 

tht'ir implications, begin with modes of educational service and 

then let an over-arching philosophy evolve, or start from either 

end and work toward the middle. In any case, for reasons already 

made clear, the practical planning of specific programs is 

esr ent ial . 

In the administration of library systems, ways must be found 
to recognize and rcv^ard innovative effort in accordance with the 
over-all plan adopted. In times of change like these, initiative 
should be highly prized. Thia fact is true of both the employing 
library and of the varous associations, local, district, state, 
regional, and national. The key individual in carrying out this 

^op. ci t . , 50 
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rocommenJat ion is usually the director of the library or of the 
system since it is he or s»lie who can establish the patterns of 
reward and recognition within the employing institution and who 
is usually also powerful in general library circles. But the 
profession must also exhibit a great deal of tolerance for 
individualism. Sometimes innovators are little influenced by 
the opinions of the i r colleagues. In his essay, "The Bad-Humor 
Man," Jesse Shera has celebrated the idiosyncratic librarian, 
llo concludes the listing of a number of vivid examples by the 
oi»scrvation that "for their singl e-mindedness of purpose, their 
unwil ! ingnoss to compromise with their ideals, and their un- 
swerving devotion to professional objectives, they will be 
remembered long after every committee of the ALA has mouldered 
in its paper shri>ud."^ 

A new and vigorous n ational leadership is already initiating 
the development of diverse educational functions. It is to be 
fijund in some of the library associations, in the enterprise of 
federal, officials in the U. S. Office of Hducation and the National 
lindowment for the Humanities, in the Council of Library Resources, 
in the College lint ranee Hxamination Board, and in some state 
library agencies. All these institutions deserve applause for 
what they have done and should be urged to continue their good 
work, which should also be emulated by others. In particular, 
eithtT the federal government or some major foundation might 
Wfll ponder the goals which Congress established for the f-und 

^Icssf n. Shera, "The Compleat Librarian" and Oth er I'.ssays 
i.lfvclamh The Press of Case Western Reserve tlnS vers! ty, 1 0 7 1 . 15 
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fo • the Improvement of Postsecondary Education and note how 
ad iirably they would (with minor changes in wording-) fit the 
ne >ds of innovative public libraries. In establishing that Fund, 
th(* Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
male grants for these purposes: 

(1) encouraging, the reform, innovation, and improvement of 
postsecondary education, and providing equal educational 
•pportunity for all; 

(2) the creation of Institutions and progv*>ft5 involving new 
puths to t'ureer and professional training, ind new combina- 
tions of academic and exper iroi^ntal learning 

(3) the establishment of institutions and programs based on 
the technology of communications; 

(4) the carrying out in postsocondary educational insti- 
tutions of changes in internal structure and operations 
designed to clarify institutional priorities and purposes; 

(5) the design and introduction of cost-effective methods 
of instruction and operation; 

(6) the introduction of Institutional reforsis designed to 
expand individual opportunities for entering and reentering 
institutions and pursuing pro^jrams of study tailored to 
individual needs; 

(7) the introduction of rcforrts in graduate education, in 
the structure of academic professions, and in the recruit- 
ment and retention of faculties; and 

(8) the creation of new institutions and programs for 
examining and awarding credentials to individuals, and the 
introduction of reforms in current institutional practices 
related thereto.* 

A much g^reatcr unilteral, bilateral, and multilateral 

CO I laborat ion than now exists should be encouraged, as should 

meiibership and leadership in adult educational associations. 

Co] laborat ion has been stressed throughout this paper, since the 

la> ing of a formal groundwork of mutual effort is often essential 

if the talents of the library staff are to be effectively combined 

with those of workers in other agencies. The central idea of the 

coiimuniversity is interaction, and non-traditional study cannot 



^Public I-aw 92-318, 92nd Congress, 1972. Title II, Part A 
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flower without it. Despite the obvious values of actual or 
potential collaboration described or suggested on earlier pages, 
it seems likely that in recent years practicing librarians may, 
on the whole, have moved more toward separatism than toward 
coi.imunity involvement. 

Certainly this fact is true of the membership and activity 
of librarians in national, state, and local associations of adult 
educators. From the early iy20s to the mid-1960s, librarians 
weio at the heart of the adult educational movement and then, 
relatively rapidly, they disappeared. Only anecdotal evidence 
is available to support this point, but it is worth noting all 
the same. The nominees for office in the national Adult Education 
Astociation are seldom librarians. At two recent state associa- 
ticn banquets, one with about 500 people and the other with about 
340, two public librarians were in attendance at the first and 
only one at the second, A multi -institutional group in a large 
ciiy which had been called together to plan a foundation-sponsored 
pros-ram did not include anybody from the public library, one 
which is nationally famous among librarians. When an outside 
consultant asked the cause, a stunned silence followed and it 
turned out that the library had simply never com© to mind. In 
A Strategy for Public Library Change , one state librarian is 
quoted as saying explosively "we are invisible!"^ He and his 
colleagues will remain in that unhappy state if they do not go 
where they can be seen. Even worse, non- traditional education 
will be denied the leadership such people might give. 
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It has sometines been argued that public libraries are 
es '>cntlal as educational instruments when other provisions are 
scanty but that later on they are no longer so necessary. Ronald 
Beiigc seems to lend credence to this point of view when he 
observes that "In Britain in the past, many people who did not 
have higher education opportunities 'educated' themselves in 
thf public library. At the present time their modern counter- 
parts receive a university education, and the educational function 
of the public library has to this extent changed."^ Actually, as 
he observes elsewhere, the chief change is one of growth for, 
as has been demonstrated earlier in this paper, the chief factor 
as.*^ociated with library use is the extent of formal education. 
More than that, it is not historically correct that well- 
dc\eloped libraries are the first institutions of adult education 
to emerge in advancing societies. Brilliant examples exist or 
ha\e existed in which a well -stocked and professionally-staffed 
library was the shining light of an otherwise under-developed 
coisntry, every seat in the reading-room being filled with serious 
aditlt readers, each pursuing an independent course of study under 
the guidance of the librarian. But a truer picture of the actual 
nature of public libraries in such situations may be found in 
letter Asheim's Librarianship in the Developing Countries , where 

^Ronald C. Benge, Libraries and Cultural Change London: 
Clive Bingley, 1970. 237 

^Lester Asheira, Librarianship in the Developing Countries . 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1966. 
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the absence of coniinunications materials or of people who could 

use thorn effectively is graphically documented. 

Collaboration among librar systems is important in diffusing 

knowledge about creative progra..; . The CKEB project may prove 

to be a landmark in this respect. A great deal of informal 

reporting of new ventures and programs goes on at meetings or 

in journal reports. State library agencies often have consultants 

wiio can. help individuals or systems solve their problems, such 

ct)nsultants depending in part on a knowledge of how such problems 

h.ivc boon sulvod olsewhere. But public librarians may wish to 

ol^servo the proi',rt'Ss of Nexus, a project initiated in lt>74 by 

the American Assrciation for Higher Hducotion. If successful, 

N'oxus mii'.ht prove at least a partial model for public libraries. 

It has boon briefly described as follows: 

Are you starting a new program and wondering if it's been 
dojie before? i)o you need to know something fast about a 
nontradi t ioiial approacii to post -secondary education: where 
it's happening, wlio's involved, how it's working? If so, 
call Nexus. . . .Chances are it can help und it's free; all 
you pay is the phone bill. . .Nexus operates like a telephone 
sw i tch])oa rd , connect ifig individuals who need information to 
start or improve □ program in post secondary education with 
people who liave experience in that area. It's set up to 
provide greater access to information in postsecondary edu- 
cation, to shorten the time needed for significant programs 
and ideas to circulate, to inform individuals of others 
developing similar programs, and to give accurate, up-to- 
date information on new programs to anyone who needs it.* 

Another development in postsecondary education which might 
doserve emulation in the public library field is a comprehensive 
i\ation<il directory of innovative programs in undergraduate edu- 
cation. This volume lists 3,000 programs in 100 subjects and 



Nexus: Open for Business," College and University 
Bulletin, 26 fl-ebruary, 1974), 1 . 
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cress-disciplinary fields and was deve.loped by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Center for the Improvement of Undergraduate Education.^ 
While such catalogs are often disraisred as "laundry lists," they 
may play a useful part in the diffusion of ideas. 

The continuing education of practicing librarians by many 
an d subtle means is essential to any sustained effort to make a 
sutcess of non-traditional education. As with every other pro- 
fessional worker, librarians must keep up with changing times by 
a iontinuous and recurrent program of education, particularly 
since so many of them were trained as technicians. R. Charbonneau 
omc observed "II faut done consid^rer le bibliottfcaire corame un 
tfducatcur d'adultes et non comme un simple technlcien qui assure 
la classification et la conservation des livres."^ ("It is 
necessary then to consider the librarian as an educator of adults 
and not as a simple technician who takes care of the classifica- 
titui and conservation of b^oks.") To carry out this dictum 
i'u ly requires not merely a few simple courses or lectures but 
determined and complex efforts by libraries, associations, state 
li!>rary agencies, library schools and other university departments, 
and the staffs ox agencies engaged in collaboration with libraries. 
Avant-garde groups must be formed to discuss the frontiers of 
prc'gress. The diffusion of innovation must proceed in its usual 

^ I^^ Yellow Pages of Undergraduate Innovations New Rochelle, 
N . ^ . : liducat ional Change, Inc., 1&74. ~~ . 

"R. Charf)onncau, "Lc b ibl iothecai re , un Sducateur d'adultes" 
lidt tcat ion des adultes (Montreal), no. 15, 1964, 82 
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pattern of acceptance by pace- setters and then Rradual and pro* 
grcssive adoption by other practitioners. Much of this continuing 
education will be carri'.»d out Jointly with collabora£*ing agencies 
and, in the process, librarians must be teachers as well as 
1 earners. 

Virtually all essays which call for changes in a profession 
siu',.i;ost drastic alterations in the pre-service curriculum , the 
jiontTal theory seeming to be that rivers should be purified at 
their sources. The current literature on public 1 ibrari anship 
is 110 oNCfption, urging everything from drastic revisions to 
minor tinkerings. Virtually all of this literature, however, is 
based on the assumption that 1 ibrari anship is a separatist insti- 
tution-based occupation (like school teaching or business adminis- 
tration) and that the student must get a thorough grounding in 
the work ho or she will do within that setting as it operates 
i lulepcndcnt 1 y and not be deeply concerned with collaboration 
with i>thei- profosslonals or the organizations and associations 
in whicli they work. In this respect, 1 ibrariansh i p is very much 
like other professions. The physician, for example, is taught 
in medical school what he or she must know how to do and is not 
given Cat least not until recently) a general introduction into 
all the ramifications of health care and an awareness of the 
roles of the other health professionals. 

More profoundly, it should be noted that professional 
schools can either reflect practice or initiate it. Usually 
they do the first. The beginner is not taught the intricacies 
of what the advanced specialist knows. Whgi).^tJie actions of the 
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top quartile of the practitioners indicate that a new idea has 
beon fairly well established, the innovators on the faculty find 
sufficient support to include it In the curriculum. Occasionally 
an innovator Is found on the faculty of a professional school - 
this fact has certainly been true in librarianship - and the 
students of such a person may evcnt**ally have profound influence 
despite the fact that the purity of their broad vision tends to 
be corrupted by the details of practice and the acculturation 
of colleagues educated in an earlier day. 

Of the literature which deals with how librarians should 
be educated for broadly-based adult education, there is no end. 
ferhaps the must useful treatment of the subject is a small 
brt'chure Trainin fi Needs of librar i ans Doing Adult Education Work 
which grew out of a conference of national leaders on that sub- 
ject hold in 1954. With clarity and straightforwardness, the 
coi ferees worked out a set of recommendations which are still 
as good as they ever were and to which a modern conference, 
though it might use a different terminology, would be hard put 
to fintl substantive additions.^ A somewhat more technical trcat- 
mciit and one with an excellent bibliography was presented by a 
conmittee under the chairmanship of C. Walter Stone. ^ These 
materials and other references cited in this paper might well be 
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the source matorial for a stimulating course in the preparation 
oi public librarians. In the long run, houevcr, the professional 
school curriculum reflects the field of practice, and library 
schools will probably not change very greatly until the public 
libraries have worked out, demonstrated, and established the 
iiiuovations of which they are capable. 

Anoter prescription for virtually every institutional ill 
b^'ttcr public r elation s, though it is not clear how often 
cures have been effected by this means. However, public librarians 
h.ivo, in the lore of their prof^-ssion, one of the most skillful 
examples of effective publicity ever known. As Mr. Dooley said, 
in the last century: 

"Ail th' same, 1 like Andhrow Carnegie. Him an' me ar-re 
Uiireed on that point. I like him because he ain't shamed 
to sive publicly. Ye don't find him puttin' on false 
whiskers an' turnin' up his coat-collar whin he goes out 
to be benivolent. No, sir. fvry time he dhrops a dollar 
It makes a noise 1 i ke a waither fallin' down-stairs with 
a tray IV dishes. . .1 like Andhrew Carnaygie, an', as 
says, he puts his whole soul into th' wurruk." 

"What's ho mane be that?" asked Mr. Hennessy. 

"He manes," said Mr. Dooley, "that he's gin'rous. Ivry 
time he j-ivos a libry he ^ives himsilf away in a speech."^ 

iven as late as 1935, when the Carnegie Corporation had greatly 
broadened the base of its giving, the Secretary of the Corporation 
coiaplained that "many librarians and a large part of the educated 
puMic, believe that the Corporation was established by Mr. 
Carnegie solely for the benefit and control of libraries and 
1 i brar i ans . "" 



^Quoted by Hobkinski, o£. cU . , l.S 
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How can the public library change its image so that it is 
seon by everyone to be an educational agency? The answer is often 
to list and describe all the techniques by which attention is 
captured and assent assured. But, with minor refinements » these 
techniques have been known and used for a half -century with 
surprisingly little effect. The answer must lie deeper and in 
some subtle conception of image-changing. Perhaps a few 
pr nciples mi^ht be suggested. The image must mirror the reality. 
(Mr. Carnegie did give away millions of dollars for library 
bu Idings.) The message must be clear and un.lerstandable, even 
thtiugh it is capable of infinite variation in style and form as 
it is repeated in various ways over many years. (His was.) The 
efforts of collaborators must be used to reinforce the library's 
message. (Cities and citizen groups wont to great lengths to 
set uro the grants.) The public librarians must themselves 
be ievc in what they are saying. (What librarian would not 
ardently desire a new and more adequate building?) As soon as 
possible, formal agreements should be reached - and they must be 
agreements which can stand the ravages of time. (Carnegie drove 
shrewd and lusting bargains with city officials bound by law to 
ket'p their word to him.) And then comes time for the speech- 
making - in all of the thousands of variations which modern public 
authorities can devise. 

A Concluding Note .- With the working out of complex patterns 
of service by public libraries both independently and in collabora- 
tion with other institutions and the resulting involvement of many 
wore citizens in ever deeper programs, the conception of the public 
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library iis an educational institution seems likely to become 
both broader and more widely understooc' by librarians and by the 
citizens of the communities they serve. No millenium is at hand 
and the future will bring bad news as well as good. But as the 
learning society, alroady far advanced, becomes ever more estab- 
lished, public libraries will be found to have a more and more 
profound place in its accomplishments. 
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Appendix 



While primary attention in this paper is devoted to the 
public library, its place in the network of the total range of 
adult educational services and perhaps eventually in the coinmuni- 
versity can be understood only in terms of its interaction with 
the other organizations and associations with which its work is 
or could be related. In this Appendix, a brief account will be 
given of the most generally available institutions and how they 
have sometimes been related bi- laterally to the library in 
providing education for men and women. Only a rough sketch can 
be attempted. Detailed accounts and comprehensive inclusiveness 
would require a much lengthier treatment than is possible here, 
particularly since the picture varies so greatly in terms of 
plJce and time. The newer thrusts of interactive services will 
be omitted since they have been suggested in the body of this 
paper. 

"^^^ university , a highly complex and varied institution^ may 
have no formally organized and continuous adult educational 
programs as such, but if not it is virtually certain to sponsor 
many occasional conferences or other activities. Its faculty 
members also occupy leadership positions in independent ventures 
not sponsored by the institution, giving lectures and taking 
part in seminars, moetinRS, short courses, writing for non- 
technical audiences, and engaging in other forms of interaction 
with the world outside the university. The general extension 
mo^rement, though it has roots deep in the nineteenth century did 
not flower until the twentieth. This movement was based on a 
desire to extend the university's entire offering to the adults 
of the community. Another movement, with even deeper roots » is 
tho agricultural extension service which, after a seventy-five- 
ye.ir period of perfection of its methods, achieved federal support 
in 1914 and subsequently broadened its base to serve all citizens » 
not just farmers. Other professional schools developed their own 
programs, and gradually the campus has come to have many adult 
educational units, sometimes co-ordinated at the vlce*presidential 
level, sometimes not. The major channels of service are pro- 
vided through off-campus centers and courses, short-term resi- 
dential confer^ces and short courses, correspondence instruction, 
and use of the mass media, though an astonishingly large variety 
of other specialized programs have also been worked out. 

The university and the public library have traditionally 
had several relationships. The most widespread has probably 
beon the provision by the library of the books and other communi- 
cations materials needed in community-based courses or in other 
forms of service. Sometimes such materials were loaned to a 
deposit-station by the library and sometimes the library itself 
became a study-center. A second major service has been the 
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provision by the uni\7ersity of continuing education for librarians, 
ill oirher proios s iona I <:ourses or in the broadening of the 
knowledjic of subject-matter. 

^'^^ >>'oI j ^il^' » particularly one which offers a baccalaureate 
in the liberal arts, and may offer a raaster*s degree in one or 
more fields, such as education or music, has been an educational 
force in the adult community by merely existing in it and by 
opening cultural activities to the adults who lived nearby. 
However, pioneering faculty members and administrators often 
undertake special missions or forays into the outside world to 
servo either the general community or specialized groups such 
as labor leaders, teachers, or men in the armed services. 
Separate colleges or curricula based on professions, such as 
mining, education, or religion, have usually developed special- 
ized relationship*, with the practicing members of the occupation 
concerned, offcri?ig both continuing and recurrent education. 
Many colleges are now turning to more general and widespread 
adiilt education l^ecause of the declining enrollment of the young 
people they have traditionally served. 

In those situations in which the college and the public 
library have been partners, the relationship has typically been 
one of friendly collaboration in cultural ventures rather than 
of any formal or deep-seated interaction. The similarity of 
interest of the two institutions has been recognized by the 
leaders of both and each has helped the other whenever it 
could - by promoting one another's activities, by serving as 
en -sponsors of cultural events, and sometimes by a pooling or an 
interactive use of one another's materials. Libraries have also 
often used eollej^i' leadership in book-based programs and 
J I seus s i on roups . 

The community collc;ge has sprung from many sources: off- 
campus centers of universities; independent institutions created 
to offer the first two years of the baccalaureate program; tech- 
nical institutes; finishing schools; religious education centers; 
and four-year colleges which have reduced the scope of their 
programs. Since World War 11, however, the institution has 
omorged as a broadly-based center, offering many curricula and 
strongly oriented to the needs of the population base in which 
il has its roots and for whom it provided services. In fact 
"ccmmunity service" has both broad and specific implications for 
the institution. In the broad sense, everything it is and does 
is for the benefit of the community. More directly, it works with 
the adult population (either on the campus or in the field) to 
serve the educational and cultural needs of men and women, offering 
Xhcm basic, continuing, and (less frequently) recurrent education. 
Oiiginally the currculum was restricted to thnt appropriate to 
an institution of h^gl^^''*' learning but gradually the range of con- 
tiMit is jironden in^ t'5 include literacy courses and many other 
elementary aiul secondary school services. 
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The older community colleges have worked with the public 
library in a fashion similar to that of the college. The newer 
and more comprehensive institutions have embarked upon many 
collaborative ventures but the general nature of the emerging 
relationship is still far from clear and will take time to 
bei'ome established. In a sense » the community college and the 
pui'lic library are similar in their scope and ambition, both 
inrtitutions tending to take all knowledge and the whole commu- 
nity to be their province. A very great potential for collab- 
oriition exists but as yet it has appeared only sporadically. 

The public schools have concentrated their adult education 
in several areas: oasic education, which ordinarily means 
general preparation from literacy through high school completion 
am. may include preparation for American citizenship; vocational 
education, of a basic, continuing, or (less often) recurrent 
character; and broadly-based cultural, crafts, and practical 
subjects. The first two have been characteristic of city-based 
sci.ools and the third of suburban schools, but the division is 
not a clean-cut one. In recent years, the growth of the commu- 
nity colleges has reduced or extinguished public school adult 
educational activities since the community colleges are newer 
am; they may have superior physical facilities and a more 
^u1 stantial financial base. In the relationship between these 
tw<' institutions lies one of the major problem areas of the 
emt rging communiversity. 

In the relationship of the public schools to the public 
litrary, at least two major theories have long been advanced and 
sonotimes tried but have usually been found wanting. As noted in 
thi paper itself, some people believe that the school and the 
pu! lie library should be combined into a single institution but, 
despite occasional successes, this conception has never worked 
out well in practice, perhaps because the school administrators 
am' policy makers, who were usually dominant, could not fully 
conprehend and support the library's work, perhaps because adults 
ha^ e been alienated by their experiences in school and therefore 
will not use the library if it is in a school setting. Another 
ma.ior conception is that the two institutions should remain 
separate but be effectively co-ordinated from top to bottom, the 
central authorities enforcing a ncighborhood-by-neighborhood 
collaboration. Despite elaborate design this theory has worked 
no better than the first. The result has been, therefore, that 
whi-re collaboration exists, it tends to be unilateral, initiated 
and maintained by one of the two organizations, usually the 
public library, which promote*; the work of the school, counsels 
adults about where they can find the courses they desire, and, 
most significantly, provides both basic and supplementary learning 
materials for the courses which the school offers, 

wusoum is usually an assemblage of objects which are 
individually unique or which have been brought together in a 
collection or display in which the separate pieces enhance one 
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another, or some general principle or phenomenon is demonstrated. 
In some cases » as in the national parks, the museum is not 
assembled hut especially designed and built. The major adult 
educational activity of the museum is the display of its objects, 
though instruction may be only one of the principles which guides 
such display, others being the showing of the museum's most 
valuable items, the demonstration of comprehensiveness of 
coverage, the reward for the generosity of donors, the special 
interests of curators, and the need for novelty so that patrons 
will return again and again. Other educational activities may 
include lectures, conducted tours, travelling or outpost col- 
lections, special displays and performances, and a host of other 
methods. 

Museums and libraries have certain resemblances which 
often cause them to be lumped together as being in the same 
category. Their purposes broadly stated are the same: education, 
information, aesthetic enjoyment, recreation, and research. 
Thoir ways of work are fundamentally different, however, a 
difference which springs most profoundly from the library 
patron's depth of personal interaction with the collection, 
which he may usually handle and work with directly and most of 
which he can take into his home, office, or other convenient 
leirning location. Nonetheless libraries and museiims have long 
worked together, sometimes being in the same or adjacent 
buildings. In their bi-lateral or unilateral collaboration, 
tho librarian ordinarily takes the initiative to provide support, 
assistance and reinforcement materials. Because the public 
library is a far more flexible educational agency than the museum, 
thj services that the former can provide are greater than those 
th.it can be made available by the latter. 

A proprietary school is one which is o^^ganized for profit 
anl usually offers instruction either directly or by corre- 
spondence. Sometimes it is hard to draw a line between a school 
organized for profit and one which is not, since important tax 
benefits may accrue to the latter and, if it is successful, it 
can pay its board members and officers very high salaries without 
encountering any serious difficulties. Proprietary schools have 

frown very rapidly in number, in enrollment, and in prestige 
u ring recent years and now make up an important force. While 
th ur programs are broad, their customary curricula are heavily 
vorational . 



^ While public libraries have always been as ready to serve 
tho students in proprietary schools as in any other forms of 
institution, that service has chiefly been on an individualistic 
ba-?is and people served have not bulked large in the total 
clientele of the library. In part, this fact is true because 
proprietary schools often make a substantial part of their 
profit from the sale of specialized instructional materials 
and therefore cause the student to place a heavy reliance upon 
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the text book or study-kit approach to learning. In terras of 
formal institutional arrangements , few public libraries have 
become closely associated with proprietary schools. This 
situation mav change, however, with the growing respectability 
of some of these institutions and with their acceptance for 
accreditation by various educational authorities. 

The armed forces have always relied very heavily upon 
education but have ordinarily provided their own programs 
(including libraries) for it. The importance of education has 
recently inci eased greatly with the development of a wholly 
volunteer recruitment policy, particularly since many people 
join the army, navy, air force, marines , or coast guard because 
thoy are thereby given an opportunity for education which would 
otherwise be doni^jd. Just what effect this new policy may have 
on the total military educational program remains to be seen. 
It should be noted, however, that while the armed services have 
th«'ir own specialized curricula dealing largely with the waging 
of war, much concern is also expressed for the achievement of 
formal educational credentials, such as a high school diploma 
or a college degree, and with occupational endeavors which are 
cl»)sely related to those used in civilian life. In 1974, several 
major decisions, the chief of which was the closing of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, began a process of pro- 
fo:ind change in military-sponsored programs. 

The relationships of public libraries to the education 
provided by the armea forces have been spotty and largely 
determined by the location of the library and the military 
ba;c. Libraries have usually tried hard to help servicemen as 
in»lividuals and in some cases, particularly when military 
stations were too small to maintain their own libraries, some 
formal or informal relationship has ordinarily been worked out. 
No general pattern of collaboration has yet been evolved, however. 

In business and industry , training and education at all 
levels is achieving increasing importance as processes of 
manufacture, sale, and service become more complex, as research 
antl development grow more pervasive and subtle, and as compe- 
tition becomes keener. Most businesses and industries have 
training programs, some of which have grown enormously complex. 
Ami specialized libraries are commonly found in most industrial 
establishments, though in the smaller ones "the library" may be 
only a shelf of books. 

In some cases, however, public libraries have taken over 
tho function of providing library service for an industry or a 
business, particularly in towns which are dominated by a single 
company or where the work is carried out by a number of inde- 
pendent enterprises. Even where formal arrangements do not 
exist, the business and industrial collection of many libraries 
is substantial, and the books and other materials are used on a 
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systematic basis by the officials and workers of the community. 
Ihe public library also offers a safeguard against the specialism 
ol the special library. Many people who work for a company want 
to leave its employment, and more than a few want to leave' the 
iield in which it works. Such men and women require the oponn?;ss 
and breadth of a public library's collection if they arc to find 
the resources they require to prepare themselves for the 
transition which they would like to make. 

. , L abor unions have not been noted in the United States for 
either the intensity or the breadth of their educational programs 
nor the support of their own libraries. Some national or inter- 
n.itional unions (such as in the clothing or automotive trades) 
iKive maintained major programs for their leadership cadres and 
even lor their rank-and-file members, the curriculum usually 
concentratin^ij heavily on practical subjects such as collective 
bargaining techniques, timc-and-mot ion studies, and the methods 
ol organizing and sustaining membership. A few unions have 
a.-cepted the responsibility of educating their membership on 
eiH-ichment'*^ P^li^T issues or offering opportunities for cultural 

In some places public libraries havo been able to help 
labor unions achieve their industrial and commercial goals or 
their broad social objectives and, in the last half century, 
many librarians have sought (with varying success) to work 
directly with either the leaders or the membership of labor 
unions, hoping thereby to enlarge and diversify the body of 
p;il rons who use the library. 

Kel isjuii s in st i tutions exist, usually in profusion, in 
most communities aniTall of them have their own educational 
programs for their membership and sometimes for the general 
c.imniunity, with substantial and, to each of them, crucial dif- 
Icu-ences u\ emphasis and belief. Most of them provide their own 
textual material, often prepared by a national denomination, 
which gives the doctrinal views of the religion which each 
professes. In some cases religious groups also have modest 
collections of books, though these seldom, except in organiza- 
tions which have a primary educational function such as a 
Bible institute, have full-fledged libraries. 

While religious institutions generally support the idea 
o! the public library, except in those rare cases where it is 
cnbattled because of a censorship problem, the formal relation- 
ship between public libraries and the normal doctrinal educational 
activities of religious institutions - such as sermons, Bible 
classes, and prayer meeting groups - Is minimal. Some religious 
institutions also offer more formal educational programs than 
those which are involved with their ritualistic activity, how- 
ever, and in these cases public libraries may serve as one of 
the chief sources for books. 



Health and welfare agencies are so diverse that nothing 
can be said generally about their provision of education, 
including library service. Hospitals may have special collec- 
tions for their cinployees and may have a patient library as 
well. Other health agencies - such as those which have to do 
with a specific category of diseases - and welfare agencies may 
have both professional and client library services. In the 
latter case, specialized materials produced by commercial or 
governmental sources may be widely used to give information 
about either general subjects, such as diet, or special problem 
aroas, such as therapy for a particular disease or ways of 
handling a special kind of welfare problem. 

Public libraries contain a great many materials which deal 
with health and welfare and thereby supplement the information 
is-iued by the agencies especially concerned with these subjects* 
Generally speaking, however, formal relationships have not been 
worked out to bring the various institutions into any multi- 
lateral ur bi-lateral relationships. 

Custodial institutions include a number of different kinds 
of adults: those incarcerated because they have committed some 
crime; those resident in asylums, sanitariums, or other insti- 
tutions of loHji-tcrm physical or mental illness; and older 
citizens too infirm to caro for themselves physically. While 
many of these institutions have educational programs, the 
services rendered may be of only a token character and often 
tho people in the custody of such institutions have little or 
no opportunity other than that which they create themselves if 
thi»y have the financial resources to learn whatever it is they 
would like to know. 

Recognizing the difficulty which custodial institutions 
sometimes have in providing their own programs, many of the 
otiier institutions of adult education have tried to be of 
assistance, offering courses either directly or by corre- 
spondence and, in the case of libraries, making books available 
by means of loan collections or bookmobile services. As yet, 
however, such efforts as these are far from universal. 

"^^^ mass media have some responsibility for public 
enlightenment which they discharge to a greater or lesser degree. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, the powerful national networks, 
the manufacturers of film, and the widespread creators and 
distributors of books and magazines, the local community also 
has its means of mass di«semination of ideas and information. 
Chiefly they include the newspaper (which, in large cities at 
least, is beginning to resemble a daily magazine) and the local 
radio and television stations. The non- commercial broadcast 
media and even a few stations which support themselves with 
advertising revenues give a great deal of attention to education 
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hut even the mo^t blatantly money- seeking avenues of communi- 
cation have sciiic responsibility for public service. 

The public libraries have taken advantage of this fact 
largely for public relations activities, getting out press 
releases tied to an exhibit or to some other topical event. 
Hook talks are delivered or feature articles are prepared and 
various meetings at the library are "covered," if they escape 
the editor's spike. News or feature reporters may call upon 
the reference librarian to secure factual information. A truly 
collaborative, sustained, and wholly educational effort between 
mass media and public libraries, however, is rare. The "Great 
Issues" program and a few other examples might be noted but the 
potential for joint effort remains largely untapped. 

Many s ubstantive government departments not included above 
incorporate education as part ot their programs and this fact is 
true at all levels of government. A recent study* has shown, 
lor example, that, at the time of the audit in late 1971, there 
were 145 federal programs with extension, continuing education, 
and community service features and that they were spread 
throughout the full spectrum of the government, including, for 
example, the Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Department of Trans- 
portation. These programs call for a federal expenditure of 
more than four billion dollars. Uven so, this tally did not 
include the work of the Department of Defense in educating 
military and civilian personnel. In addition, all of the 
scMvtces provided by state, county, and local governments must 
fu' audod; 

The place of public libraries in this enormous complex 
ot services is too intricate and varied to be disentangled here. 
Many programs have their own publication programs and may even 
maintain their own libraries. Others rely on the public libraries 
oi the communities in which their programs are located. The nature 
of the inter-relationships differs greatly from one plade to 
another and depends very heavily upon the local circumstances and 
the personalities involved. 

V oluntary associations pervade the American community and 
arv% perhaps, the chief major instrument for the advancement of 
both special interests and social causes. Some associations, 
such as the Voung Men's Christian Association, have moved very 
far away from the original meaning of an association as a small 
group of interacting individuals; in some communities, at least, 
the VMCA is a sponsor of many services, with education as a major 
centrnl function, and is no longer in any real sense an association 
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at all. This s:imo fact is true of numy other groups which began 
as small strusgl ing enterprises and have now progressed into 
major social entities. Other voluntary associations are still 
dominated by the sense of a common cause. These associations 
mav be in harmony or in conflict with one another as is the 
case, for example, with those who argue for family planning as 
they confront those who believe in "the right to life." Many 
associations, such as the P.T.A. , have achieved enormous size. 
A large number have education as their only goal or as their 
dominant purpose and often support themselves in part by the 
publication of their own special materials. Still other 
voluntary associations are small clubs which come into being 
among people with congenial interests and remain in existence 
oniy so long as that congeniality can be maintained. 

Public libraries often work with voluntary associations, 
particularly those which are made up of middle-class members 
and which have purposes not likely to be offensive to the 
general community or to require unsuitably large allocations 
of the libraries' resources. Some libraries have voluntary 
associations of their own, designed to advance the cause of the 
library or of the programs which It may be sponsoring. A few 
librarians have used voluntary associations as ways of extending 
the influence of the library cither by requiring ea^h staff 
meuber to belong and take an active part in one or more 
associations or by having a public relations program in which 
the needs of the library are expressed by one of its repre- 
sentatives at meetings of the association. 

Other institutions could be listed almost without number. 
One of the characteristics of American life is its fertility 
in creating new forms of social organization, most of which 
profess education as one of their purposes. Among them are 
especially endowed schools, settlement houses, community 
centers, independently sponsored residential continuing edu- 
cation units, and special institutes built around the personality 
of one or a group of people. 

With these Institutions the public library may or may not 
have affiliations and contacts. In every community, however, 
there is a challenge for such a relationship to be created, 
either formally or informally, so that these special and 
localized ventures can be brought within the network of compre- 
hensive community service. 



